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Guarding World Peace 


UNITED STATES MUST MAINTAIN MILITARY MIGHT 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Arrhy Day Celebration, Chicago, Illinois, April 6, 1946 


R. MAYOR, distinguished guests, fellow Ameri- 

cans: On this Army Day freedom-loving men 

all over the world rise with us to salute our fight- 
ing men and devoted women of the Army. Our American 
soldier is respected everywhere for his courage, admired for 
his fighting skill. and loved for his charm and simplicity. 
Like his gallant brother in arms in the United States Navy, 
he is the symbol of our traditions and our hopes. 

(ur Army has written many glorious chapters in the 
nation’s history, but none so brilliant as the last. Its story 
in this war has been written in every corner of the globe 

on the continent of Europe; in the wastes of the Arctic; 
over the vast expanse of the Pacific; in jungle and desert; 
on mountains and over the beaches. It is a glorious history 
of men against the forces of nature as well as against the 
forces of evil. 

Our Army is a civilian army, not a professional one—either 
in leadership or in manpower. Of the 850,000 officers who 
led it in war only 16,000 were professional soldiers. Of 
the ten million men and women who at some time served 
in it, only 300,000 were regulars. 

This Army Day is a fitting day for us to look thankfully 
at the past and hopefully to the future. . 

Our Army of democracy—of every walk of life, of every 
faith, of every national descent—was victorious over the 
professional armies of the dictators who had scorned us as 
too soft and too cowardly to fight. The survival of a free 
civilization is the reward for the struggle and battles of the 
men of our fighting forces. 


Wortp LEADERSHIP 


No one can think of the great American Army without 
thinking of those leaders of victory, those commanding off- 
cers, who now take their place in history with the immortals 
of the past. And the Army itself as well as the American 


people will always remember the inspiration, leadership, 
courage and determination which came from that gallant 
warrior in the White House—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The past is history. It is the future to which we must 
now turn our thoughts and energies. What of the world 
on the Army Days to come? What of the future of man- 
kind in this Atomic Age which is upon us? 

Let us look clearly at today and tomorrow. 
are plain, and I think our course is also plain. 

The United States today is a strong nation; there is none 
stronger. ‘This is not a boast. It is a fact which calls for 
solemn thought and due humility. It means that with such 
strength we have to assume the leadership and accept re- 
sponsibility. It would be a tragic breach of national duty 
and international faith if, consciously or carelessly, we per- 
mitted ourselves ever to be unprepared to fulfill that respon- 
sibility. 

We still have much to do. 
strong. 

We still have all the duties of the armies of occupation. 
We still have to do our share in supervising former enemy 
governments, enforcing the peace terms, disarming and re- 
patriating enemy troops, taking care of hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced persons. We still have to service and 
supply all our troops overseas. We still have to protect 
and preserve American property all over the world. We 
still have to destroy the war material and the war-making 
industries of our enemies. 


The facts 


We are determined to remain 


Must REMAIN STRONG 


But far and above all those things, we must remain strong 
because only so long as we remain strong can we ensure 
peace in the world. Peace has to be built on power for 
good. Justice and good-will and good deeds are not enough. 
We cannot on one day proclaim our intention to prevent 
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unjust aggression and tyranny in the world, and on the next 
day call for the immediate scrapping of our military might. 

We must remain strong, not because we plan or want to 
impose our views upon the world by force. We do not want 
to make war upon any nation. We must remain strong in 
order to retain our leadership, and, with all our resources, 
exercise that leadership on behalf of a world of peace and 
harmony among all nations and all peoples. ‘This is not 
only our moral duty; it is a firm obligation which we have 
undertaken as a member of the United Nations. 

From the military point of view, how can we best main- 
tain this strength and leadership? 1 have, during the past 
year, given what I consider appropriate answers to that ques- 
tion, to the Congress and to the nation. Because time passes 
quickly, and because delay is itself a process of decay, | em- 
phasize those answers again today. 

They are: First, unification of all our armed services in 
a single department; second, temporary extension of the 
Selective Service Act; and third, universal training. 

Unification does not mean subordination of any branch 
of the service. It does not mean loss of identity. It means 
just what the word says—unification. It means a concen- 
tration and cohesion of our best military thought and our 
best military resources, geared to maximum efficiency. It 
means using our experience in World War II for the peace 
of the world. 

Drart EXTENSION 

I hope that the second objective will very soon be achieved 
in the Congress—the temporary extension of the Selective 
Service Act. We won the war; we must now make the vic- 
tory secure. Victorious nations cannot, on the surrender of 
a vicious and dangerous enemy, turn their backs and go 
home. Wars are different from baseball games where, at 
the end of the game, the teams get dressed and leave the 
park. In wars, the victors must make sure that there will 
not be a recurrence of enemy aggression and tyranny. 
Tyranny must be rooted out from the very soul of the 
enemy nation before we can say the war is really won. 

The American people recognize that fact. But the pro- 
cess is a long and exacting one. It requires an army of 
many men. And that army of many men can be continu- 
ously and adequately supplied for another year only by the 
Selective Service Act. 

If that act is not extended beyound the next month, when 
it will otherwise expire, we face these alternatives: Either 
we shall have to keep men indefinitely in foreign lands who, 
by reason of long service, are justly entitled to come home 
to their families; or we shall have to turn our backs upon 
the enemy before the victory is finally assured. 

Justice to the men still in the armed forces, justice to all 
our people and to civilization itself, forbids the choice of 
either of these alternatives. The Congress, I am sure, will 
not choose either one of them. 

The third essential of a strong America is a program of 
universal training. Let us understand this clearly. Uni- 
versal training is not conscription. It does not mean that 
our young men would have to serve in the Army or Navy 
for any period during peacetime. They remain citizens and 
civilians unless the Congress declares an emergency and 
calls upon them to serve in the armed forces with other 
citizens. 

“EacH Man Must Be Reapy” 


What is proposed is that each individual be trained and 
fitted by his nation to take his place if war unhappily should 
ever come again. 

It is no answer to say that we do not need a large army 
in the atomic age. 


No one knows yet precisely what we 






shall need—in terms of infantry, artillery, pilots, paratroop- 
ers, ships, radar, planes, rockets or bombs. 

We do know this: modern war calls for the total mobili- 
zation of all men and all energies. We know, too, that we 
are not likely again to be given two years or more by heroic 
Allies to get ready. Next time—if there must be a next 
time—we are likely to be the first target. 

And so on short notice, each man must be ready to take 
his place and go forward—not at the end of a few months, 
or a few years, but immediately. Otherwise it may be too 
late. 

There is only one way that each man can be ready. And 
that way is by training ahead of the time. He will not be 
trained to do things which are obsolete. He will be trained 
to do only whatever is required in modern warfare. A na- 
tion like ours whose responsibility is leadership against tyran- 
ny and oppression surely cannot expect less of its people 
than that they be made ready to fight or to work to preserve 
that nation. 

Unification of the armed forces, temporary extension of 
the Selective Service Act, and a universal training program 
—those are the foundation stones which hold the promise 
of a strong nation. ‘They are essential if we are to main- 
tain our leadership on the road to peace and freedom. 

Now, even in an election year like this, nobody should 
play politics with the national safety. 

The desire for peace and freedom is the very root of our 
foreign policy. I stated the fundamental foreign policy of 
the United States in New York City on Navy Day last 
October and in my message to the Congress Jan. 21, 1946. 
That policy remains the same today. It is based squarely 
upon the pursuit of peace and justice; and it definitely re- 
jects any selfish advantage for ourselves. 


U. N. First Goat 


The immediate goal of our foreign policy is to support 
the United Nations to the utmost. 

It is my conviction that the Security Council of the 
United Nations, now meeting in New York City, is fully 
capable of reaching agreements between the peoples of the 
world—however different their traditions and philosophies, 
and however divergent their interests. The essential re- 
quirements to that end are that its member nations follow 
the dictates of justice, that they consider and respect the 
legitimate aspirations and needs of their fellow-members. 

All citizens of the United States worthy of the honor of 
that citizenship are determined to preserve our democratic 
form of government. They will not, on the other hand, 
interfere in any way with the governments of other peace- 
loving people. 

Peace is not a reward that comes automatically to those 
who cherish it. It must be pursued, unceasingly and un- 
waveringly, by every means at our command. 

In the pursuit of peace, there is no single path. We 
must have a policy to guide our relations with every country 
in every part of the world. No country is so remote from 
us that it may not some day be involved in a matter which 
threatens the peace. Remember that the first World War 
began in Serbia; that the peace of Versailles was first broken 
in Manchuria; and that the second World War began in 
Poland. Who knows what may happen in the future? Our 
foreign policy must be universal. 


Far East ProGRaAM 


In the Far East our program for peace is designed to 
combat and remedy the conditions that made it possible for 
Japan to turn upon her neighbors. We have disarmed Ja- 
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are promoting reforms which we hope will 
into being a democratic and peaceful nation. But 
the control and reform of Japan is only beginning. In the 
kar | as elsewhere, we shall encourage the growth and 
spread of democracy and civil liberties. 

In Korea we are even now working with our Soviet Allies 
and with the Korean leaders to create a provisional demo- 
(jovernment. Our aim is to speed the day when Korea 
will again take her place as an independent and democratic 
nation. 


| 
Oring 


crate 


In China we are supporting a free and democratic gov- 

‘Through the wise counsel of General Marshall 

the Chinese leaders are on the road to achieve political unity 

by peaceful and democratic processes. 

The Philippine Commonwealth, on July Fourth next, will 

hecome a fully sovereign and independent nation. We hope 
he peaceful settlement of the differences which have 
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veen colonial peoples and colonial sovereigns in 
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‘The roots of democracy, however, will not draw much 
nourishment in any nation from a soil of poverty and eco- 
nomic distress. It 
fore, to as 
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s a part of our strategy of peace, there- 

sist in the rehabilitation and development of the 

istern countries. We seek to encourage a quick re- 

of economic activity and international trade in the Far 

‘To do that we stand ready to extend credits and tech- 
istance to help build the peace. 

We recognize that the Soviet Union and the British 
Commonwealth and other nations have important interests 
in the Far East. In return we expect recognition by them 
that we have an interest in maintaining peace and 
that We expect understanding on their 
our objectives are dedicated to the pursuit ot 
shall expect them to pursue the same ob- 


also 
security in 
part that 


area, 


peace | and we 
ectives, 
‘Turning to the Near East and the Middle East, we find 
an area which presents grave problems. ‘This area contains 
vast natural resources. It lies across the most convenient 
routes of land, air and water communications. 
quently 


It is conse- 
an area of great economic and strategic importance, 
the nations of which are not strong enough individually or 
collectively to withstand powerful aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near East and the 
Middle East might become an area of intense rivalry be- 
tween outside powers, and how such rivalry might suddenly 
erupt into conflict. 

No country, great or small, has legitimate interests in the 
Near and Middle East which cannot be reconciled with the 
interests of other nations through the United Nations. The 
United Nations have a right to insist that the sovereignty 
and integrity of the countries of the Near and Middle East 
must not be threatened by coercion or penetration. 

If peace is to be preserved and strengthened in this im- 
portant section of the world, however, we cannot be con- 
tent merely to assure self-government and independence. 
‘The people of the Near and Middle East want to develop 
their resources, widen their educational opportunities, and 
raise their standards of living. The United States will do its 
part in helping to bring this about. 

Misery Breeps UpHEAVALS 

‘Turning to Europe, we find her suffering from terrible 
pangs of hunger and privation. Economic reconstruction is 
first of all the task for the people and the Governments of 
Europe. Help from the outside, however, will quicken the 
pace of reconstruction and reduce the cost in human misery. 
The United States is in a position to help; we are helping 
now ; and we shall continue to help. 


We shall help because we know that we ourselves can- 
not enjoy prosperity in a world of economic stagnation. We 
shall help because economic distress, anywhere in the world, 
is a fertile breeding ground for violent political upheaval. 
And we shall help because we feel it is right to lend a hand 
to our friends and allies who are recovering from wounds 
inflicted by our common enemy. 

Food is Europe’s most critical need. It is not enough to 
share our surpluses, for to share surpluses is not really to 
share at all. No worthy American will hesitate to reduce 
his own consumption of food when the food so released will 
avert starvation abroad. 

Next to food, Europe’s greatest need is for machinery and 
raw materials to rehabilitate her transportation systems, her 
mines, and her factories. We have been supplying these 
products to Europe on long-term credit and we shall con- 
tinue to do so. Billions of dollars for reconstruction have 
been made available by the Congress through the Export- 
Import Bank and through the International Bank. 

We seek to lay the groundwork of a world trading system 
which will strengthen and safeguard the peace. We want 
no return to the kind of narrow economic nationalism which 
poisoned international relations and undermined living stand- 
ards between the two World Wars. 

The Congress is now considering, and I hope will soon 
approve, the financial agreements with Great Britain. These 
arrangements have not been made merely to support a faith- 
ful ally. They are of vital importance to our own country 
as a means of opening the channels of world trade to Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 

We shall work to achieve equal opportunity in world 
trade because closed economic blocs in Europe or any place 
else in the world can only lead to impoverishment and isola- 
tion of the people who inhabit it. 

We shall press for the elimination of artificial barriers 
to international navigation, in order that no nation, by ac- 
cident of geographic location, shall be denied unrestricted ac- 
cess to seaports and international waterways. 

The American republics propose to settle differences be- 
tween the nations of the Western Hemisphere as good neigh- 
bors by consultation in the common cause of peace and 
national well-being—consultation in which all of them will 
have equal representation. The United States intends to join 
with other sovereign republics of America in a regional pact 
to provide a common defense against attack. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge which the war has given 
to us is the control of atomic energy so that this vast new 
force may not destroy, but may serve, mankind. Our country 
has joined with all the United Nations in a determined effort 
to devise international action to attain these ends. We are 
pressing on steadfastly in this task. We realize that we 
must bring to it political imagination as great as the scien- 
tific genius which discovered this new force. The same un- 
swerving determination and effort which produced the release 
of atomic energy can and will enable mankind to live with- 
out terror and to reap untold benefits from this new product 
of man’s genius. 

I am not pessimistic about the future. I have confidence 
that there is no international problem which cannot be solved 
if there are the will and the strength to solve it through 
the United Nations which we have created. 

We attained everlasting victory, overwhelming victory, in 
close union with the free and peaceful nations of the world. 
In the same kind of union with them, and with the help of 
the same heroic men and women who fought the war and 
whom we honor today, we can attain a lasting peace. 











Douglas MacArthur 
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The Surrender of Right to Make War 


NO DIVISION OF EXECUTIVE POWER OVER JAPAN 
By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Allied Supreme Commander 
Delivered before the Allied Council for Japan, Tokyo, Japan, April 4, 1946 


WELCOME you with utmost cordiality in the earnest 

anticipation that, in keeping with the friendship which 

has long existed among the several peoples represented 
here, your deliberations throughout shall be governed by 
good will, mutual understanding and broad ‘olerance. As 
the functions of the council will be advisory and consulta- 
tive, it will not divide the heavy administrative responsibility 
of the supreme commander as the sole executive authority 
for the Allied powers in Japan, but it will make available 
to him the several viewpoints of its members on questions 
of policy and action. I hope it will prove to be a valuable 
factor in the future solution of many problems. 

To assist the council in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
instructions have been given that copies of all directives 
issued to the Japanese government shall promptly be fur- 
nished it, together with such background information as may 
be appropriate to permit a full understanding thereof, or as 
the council may specifically desire. Matters of substance 
will normally be laid before it prior to action. Any advice 
the council as a whole or any of its individual members may 
believe should be helpful to the supreme commander will at 
all times be most welcome, and given the most thorough 
consideration. As my manifold other duties will not nor- 
mally permit me to sit with the council, I have designated a 
deputy to act as chairman thereof. To promote full public 
confidence in its aims and purposes, it is advisable that all 
formal sessions be open to such of the public and press as 
existing facilities will accommodate. There is nothing in its 
deliberations to conceal even from the eyes and ears of our 
alien adversary. Through such a practice of pure democ- 
racy in the discharge of its responsibilities, the world will 
know that the council deliberations lead to no secret devices, 
undertakings or commitments. The suspicion, the distrust, 
the hatred so often engendered by the veil of secrecy wil! 
thus be avoided and in the undimmed light of public scru- 
tiny we will therefore invite full confidence in the sincerity 
of our purposes and the rectitude of our aims. As supreme 
commander I can assure you that I entertain no fear that 
such an opportunity for public discussion will have the 
slightest adverse effect upon the discharge of my executive 
responsibilities. 


OccuPATION GOALS 


The purposes of the occupation are now well advanced. 
Japanese forces on the home islands have been disarmed, 
demobilized, and returned to their homes, and in other re- 
spects the Japanese war machine has been neutralized. Dis- 
positions have been taken to eliminate for all time the 
authority and influence of those who misled the people of 
Japan into embarking on world conquest, and to establish 
in Japan a new order of peace, security, and justice; to 
secure for the Japanese freedom of speech, religion and 
thought, and respect. for the fundamental human rights; to 
remove all obstacles to the strengthening of democratic 
tendencies among the Japanese people; and to readjust the 
Japanese industrial economy to produce for the Japanese 
people, after reparations, an equitable standard of life. All 
of these dispositions in implementation of principles out- 
lined in the Potsdam Declaration have already been taken. 

My policy in the administration of Japan for the Allied 


powers has been to act as far as possible through existing 
instrumentalities of the Japanese government. ‘The sound- 
ness of this policy has been unmistakably reflected in the 
progress of the occupation. I have sought, while destroying 
Japan’s war potential and exacting just penalties for past 
wrongs, to build a future for the people of Japan based 
upon -onsiderations of realism and justice. Without yield- 
ing firmness, it has been my purpose to avoid oppressive or 
arbitrary action, and to infuse into the hearts and minds of 
the Japanese people principles of liberty and right heretofore 
unknown to them. As success of the Allied occupational 
purposes is dependent upon leadership as well as upon direc- 
tion—only to urge the firm application of those very prin- 
ciples which we ourselves defended on the battlefie! may 
we, as victors, become architects of a new Japan, a Japan 
reorientated to peace, security and justice. This policy shall 
continue to be the aim of my administration and should 
serve to guide the council through its deliberations. 

Were it otherwise—were we but to insure the thorough- 
ness of Japan’s defeat, then leave her prostrate in the ashes of 
total collapse, history would point to a task poorly done, but 
partially complete. It is equally for us now to guide her 
people to rededicate themselves to higher principles, ideals 
and purposes, to help them rise to the full measure of new 
and loftier standards of social and political morality—that 
they firmly may meet the challenge of future utility in the 
service of mankind. In the consummation of this high pur- 
pose, we, as victors in the administration of the vanquished, 
stand charged to proceed in that full unity of purpose which 
characterized our common effort in the war just won. 

ILL-CONCEIVED CRITICISM 

It is no small hindrance that in reaching this goal there 
are those throughout the Allied world who lift their voices 
in sharp and ill-conceived criticism of our occupational poli- 
cies; some, honestly inspired but with no knowledge of con- 
ditions existing in this far distant land, who would see ap- 
plied here wholly unadaptable principles and methods; some 
who, lacking both vision and patience, see but the end de- 
sired, being blind to the means without which that end is 
impossible of achievement; some who opposed the guiding 
principles adopted at Potsdam and who, unwilling now to 
join in full unity of purpose, seek to foment dissatisfaction 
in others to the end that such principles be reshaped to their 
will, or other implementation be impeded; some who, from 
selfish motives, will exploit as slaves a thoroughly defeated 
nation and people, thus serving the identical policy of evil 
which Allied soldiers opposed unto death on the battlefields 
of the world; and some who, for various reasons, are out of 
sympathy with Allied policies and aims, and seek to sabotage 
success of the occupation. 

To the people of the Allied world I would say, in answer 
to such criticism, that history has given us no precedent of 
success in a similar military occupation of a defeated nation— 
anywhere, at any time— to serve as a guide to assist in re- 
shaping and to meet the aims to which we are here solemnly 
committed. It thus has become necessary for us, in meeting 
that challenge of the past, to devise new guiding principles 
and new methods by which to solve the problems of the 
future. To serve this purpose, a wise and far-seeing policy 
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was formulated at Potsdam, fully attuned to the noble 
ideals, principles and standards in defense of which the 
Allied nations firmly and in complete unity took their stand. 
Through our implementation of that policy lies best hope 
that the errors responsible for the failures of past occupa- 
tions may be avoided in the task to which we are here no 
less inseparably dedicated. ‘he road ahead is not an easy 
one, but it is my firm purpose that, within the underlying 
precepts governing occupational policy, the objective be 
reached. | fervently hope that each member of the Council 
will exert his best effort to support of that purpose, elim- 
inating in so far as possible misconceptions which but sow 
the seeds of disunity and serve the cause of failure. 
New COonstirUTION 

A new constitution has been evolved, patterned along 
liberal and democratic lines, which the Japanese govern- 
ment intends to submit for consideration to the next incom- 
ing national Diet. ‘This proposed new constitution is being 
well and freely discussed by the Japanese people, who show 
a healthy disposition to subject all provisions thereof to criti- 
cal public examination through the media of press and radio. 
Regardless of changes in form and detail which may well 
result from this open form of public debate and the ultimate 
consideration of the national Diet and the Allied powers, if 
the underlying principles remain substantially the same 
when finally adopted, the instrument will provide the struc- 
ture that will permit development in Japan of a democratic 
state, fully conforming to existing Allied policy. If we are 
firmly to implement that policy, it is incumbent upon us to 
encourage and assist the Japanese people in reshaping their 
lives and institutions thereunder—scrupulously avoiding 
superficial and cynical criticism of motive or purpose and 
destructive influence upon their will to do just that which 
it is our firm purpose they shall do. While the drafting 
of an acceptable constitution does not of itself establish 
democracy, which is a thing largely of the spirit, it does pro- 
vide the design for both structural and spiritual changes in 
the national life, without which so fundamental a reform 
would be utterly impossible. With it there is hope for 
accomplishing that reshaping of national and_ individual 
character essential to form the strong foundation of popu- 
lar spirit upon which a democratic state must rest. It is 
yet too early to predict to what degree changes embodied 
in such reform will beceme fixed in the social and political 
life of Japan. It is inescapably true, however, that the 
course thus charted to the fulfillment of Allied policy in the 
democratization of Japan is the only course that points to 
success—that the degree of that success will depend in a 
large measure upon the patience and encouragement with 
which we ourselves are willing to endow the test. 

While all provisions of this proposed new constitution 
are of importance, and lead individually and collectively to 
the desired end as expressed at Potsdam, I desire especially 
to mention that provision dealing with the renunciation of 
Such renunciation, while in some respects a logical 
sequence to the destruction of Japan’s war-making potential, 
goes yet further in its surrender of the sovereign right of 
resort to arms in the international sphere. Japan thereby 
proclaims her faith in a society of nations governed by just, 
tolerant and effective rules of universal social and political 
morality and intrusts its national integrity thereto. The 
cynic may view such action as demonstrating but a childlike 
faith in a visionary ideal, but the realist will see in it far 
deeper significance. He will understand that in the evolu- 
tion of it became necessary for man to surrender 
certain rights theretofore inherent in himself in order that 


War. 
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states might be created vested with sovereign power over the 
individuals who collectively formed them—that foremost of 
these inherent rights thus surrendered to the body politic 
was man’s right to resort to force in the settlement of dis- 
putes with his neighbor. With the advance oi society, 
groups or states federated together through identica! process 
of surrendering inherent rights and submitting to a sovereign 
power representing the collective will. In such manner was 
formed the United States of America, through the renunci- 
ation of rights inherent in individual states in order to com- 
pose the national sovereignty; the state first recognized and 
stood guarantor for the integrity of the individual and there- 
after the nation recognized and stood guarantor for the 
integrity of the state. 


DANGERS OF NEw War 


The proposal of the Japanese government—a government 
over people who now have reason to know the complete 
failure of war as an instrument of national policy—in effect 
but recognizes one further step in the evolution of mankind, 
under which nations would develop, for mutual protection 
against war, yet higher law of international, social and 
political morality. Whether the world is yet ready for so 
forward a step in the relations between nations, or whether 
another and totally destructive war—a war involving al- 
most mass extermination—must first be waged, is the great 
issue which now confronts all peoples. 

There can be no doubt that both the progress and sur- 
vival of civilization is dependent upon the timely recognition 
of the imperative need for some such forward step—is de- 
pendent upon the realization by all nations of the utter 
futility of force as an arbiter of international issues—is de- 
pendent upon elimination from international relations of the 
suspicion, distrust and hatred which inevitably result from 
power threats, boundary violations, secret maneuvering, and 
violence to public morality—is dependent upon a world 
leadership which does not lack the moral courage to imple- 
ment the will of the masses who abhor war and. upon whom 
falls the main weight of war’s frightful carnage—and finally 
is dependent upon the development of a world order which 
will permit a nation such as Japan safely to intrust its 
national integrity to just such a higher law to which all 
peoples on earth shall render themselves subservient. There- 
in lies the road to lasting peace. 

I therefore commend Japan’s proposal for the renuncia- 
tion of war to the thoughtful consideration of all of the 
peoples of the world. It points the way and the only way. 
The United Nations Organization, admirable as is its pur- 
pose, great and noble as are its aims, can only survive to 
achieve that purpose and those aims if it accomplishes as to 
all nations just what Japan proposes unilaterally to accom- 
plish through this constitution—abolish war as a sovereign 
right. Such a renunciation must be simultaneous and uni- 
versal. It must be all or none. It must be effected by ac- 
tion—not words alone—and open, undisguised action which 
invites the confidence of all men who would serve the cause 
of peace. The present instrumentality to enforce its will— 
the pooled armed might of its component nations—can at 
best be but temporary expedient so long as nations still rec- 
ognize as coexistent the sovereign right of belligerency. No 
thoughtful man will fail to recognize that with the develop- 
ment of modern science another war may blast mankind to 
perdition—but still we hesitate—still we cannot, despite the 
yawning abyss at our very feet, unshackle ourselves from the 
past. Therein lies the childlike faith in the future—a faith 
that, as in the past, the world can somehow manage to sur- 
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vive yet another universal conflict. In that irresponsible 
faith lies civilization’s gravest peril. 

We sit here in council, representatives of the military 
might and moral strength of the modern world. It is our 
responsibility and our purpose to consolidate and strengthen 
the peace won at the staggering cost of war. As we thus 
deal in the international sphere with some of the decisive 


problems I have but briefly outlined, it is incumbent upon 
us to proceed on the high level of universal service that we 
may do our full part toward restoring the rule of reason to 
international thought and action. Thereby may we further 
universal adherence to that higher law in the preservation 
of peace which finds full and unqualified approval in the 
enlightened conscience of all the peoples of the earth. 


STOP BUNKING THE PUBLIC 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Financier 
Delivered before the House Banking and Currency Committee, Washington, D. C., March 25, 1946 


FEEL honored at being requested to appear before you 

on the important subject of price control. In these days 

of speed and emergency, it is good practice to put sug- 
gestions in a form so that “he who runs may read,” and to 
aid the digestion of his reading | am submtting, at the out- 
set, certain of my ideas in capsule form. Here they are: 

Increase production. This is the Law of the Prophets— 
without it the rest of my suggestions are meaningless. So 
I say again: “Increase production.” 

Stop increasing money supply. 

Stop decreasing taxes until budget is balanced. 

Stop bunking the public by saying wage increases can be 
granted without increase in price levels. 

Do not fear to increase prices or wages where necessary 
to get and stimulate production. 

Continue price controls, subject to indicated modifica- 
tions, for a year. Allow profit but no profiteering. 

Avoid favoritism to any particular group. 

Take care of those between the millstones—clerks, gov- 
ernment employees, pensioners, et al. 

Make surpluses of goods in military hands available to 
compensate for shortages. 

Stimulate founding and financing small business. 

Take stock before blindly lending—make inventories of 
our goods, our cash, our credit before we increase the pres- 
sure on these. 

Cut GoveRNMENT Costs 


Cut government costs, including Federal, state, county 
and city. In time of deflation we should spend; in time of 
inflation we should save. 

Eliminate all strikes or lockouts for a year, but arrange 
that hardships are guarded against. 

Set up a high court of commerce—a sort of supreme eco- 
nomic counsel which can decide questions involved in the 
above points and related subjects. 

Remember that a sore or rotten spot anywhere in our 
system spreads and causes an illness everywhere. 

Avoid an economic dictatorship. We are still a free soci- 
ety based on the enterprise system. Let us abolish neither 
without the consent of the people. 

And, above all, we should keep in mind that the humani- 
ties come before the dollars. It may be trite to say it, but it 
should be said again and again—that our first duty runs to 
man before business, but we must not forget that sometimes 
the two are interchangeable. 

Having finished with an index, I proceed to my content. 

There is nothing much I can add to the statement I made 
before this honorable committee on Sept. 19, 1941. What 
was applicable then is applicable now—with this difference. 
Then we were about to fight the bloodiest and most devastat- 


ing war in all history. There was unanimity of purpose in 
the country which grew with the war’s approach. Now 
there is a new feeling that comes because the war is over. 
The race of selfishness is on—each segment of society and 
each individual seeking an advantage over others. ‘The 
shooting war may be over, but its aftermath—military, eco- 
nomic and spiritual—is still here. Before the peace terms 
are set, we are adopting a scuttle-and-run policy on all 
fronts, eager to get home and back to normal. Pressure 
groups are on the march. 

On Sept. 19, 1941, I said— 

“Except for human slaughter and maiming and all that 
goes with them, inflation is the most destructive of the 
consequences of war. It might double or more the cost of 
the war, it imposes the severest hardships on our people, and, 
through inevitable deflation that follows, burdens the future 
with a constantly increasing debt and a long period of pain- 
ful and bitter readjustment destroying the confidence of 
people in themselves and their government, leaving them 
open to all the old and new isms. With payrolls 
soaring and shortages developing, more money bidding for 
less goods, the danger of an inflationary price rise is immi- 
nent. If it is not taken firmly in hand in time, it may get 
beyond the possibility of control.” 

That can be said again today. Let us stop trying to do 
a thing but not do it both at the same time. We either 
must suffer what inflation brings or prevent it. 


Over-ALL Price ContTrRoL 


I have advocated for war time an over-all price control, 
including wages, adjusting injustices or hardships where 
they exist. Price control by itself will not be effective. It 
must go hand in hand with a sharply defined tax program; 
the siphoning off of excess savings and earnings by selling 
government bonds to individuals instead of banks; by con- 
trolling all loans; by not favoring any one segment of society 
over another; by priority, licensing and allocation to the 
greatest needs, and above all, by increasing production. 

I quote again: 

“Piecemeal price fixing will not halt inflation. It allows 
the general price level to run wild, while dealing with a few 
individual prices. . , 

‘As inflation occurs the prices that are fixed soon become 
out of date and must be adjusted upward. Irregular rises in 
prices destroy the relationships between various costs, requir- 
ing even greater adjustments.” 

So much for the past. I do not wish to appear as a 
prophet saying “I told you so,” but rather as friend and 
citizen examining with you our past in order to guide our 
future. 
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The price structure is one that has grown through the 
years by trial and error, with the law of supply and demand, 
increasing transportation, finding better methods of manu- 
facture and distribution, with each government, community 
and individual fitting itself into that structure. You cannot 
suddenly lay violent hands on it and expect it to function 
in the way that will give everything that is needed, nor cure 
and One apparently insignificant 
act, here or there, may change the life of a whole community 
and upset the lives of many far distant, just as the strike of 
a few will cripple a city or nation overnight by closing some 
function that may be as necessary as one of the vital organs 
of the body. 


ill hardships injustices, 


Cannot Be COMPLACENT 

We cannot be complacent, as we are being beguiled with 
more money with less purchasing power. The gold dust 
thrown in all our eyes, by political abracadabra, only con- 
with gain to no one except temporary power to the 
magicians. We must mix brains with our brawn 
if we would keep our world leadership. We must steady 
ourselves in these emotional sweeps and keep our heads, or 
the ship of democracy will wallow in this sea of confusion, 
spring a leak and disintegrate. 

Whole segments of society have lost their perspective as 
to the rights of others. Many have lost their capacity for 
indignation over their own wrongs and the wrongs inflicted 
upon others. Many could not make up their minds whether 
we were going to have inflation or deflation. ‘The wonder 
to me is that things are not even worse than they are. 

Before the report on War and Post-War Adjustment 
Policies was made in February of 1944, practically every 
one predicted between 9,000,000 and 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed. “hat prophecy proved unfounded. This kind of 
thinking shows how momentary emotion can affect a whole 
people. 


fuses, 


economic 


This report recommended certain things of which but one 
was adopted—contract termination. 

Another plan had to do with disposal of surplus property. 
If this had been worked intelligently and courageously many 
of the things the public wants and which are available 
would have been distributed and become useful. Some of 
the factories which we built could have been put in opera- 
tion long ago. ‘The surplus problem has been so tied up 
that it is not yet functioning properly. 


Turn Snips Loose 


Congress has just passed a law which will enable us to 
sell our ships. This was delayed too long. ‘They should be 
turned loose on the best terms possible to all nations that 
can use them for commerce or fishing. They in turn will 
seek out in every port of the world even small cargoes of 
materials that can be used, thereby affecting the national 
and international outlook. 

A eg recommended in the report was to put one 
man in charge of human demobilization for workers and 
returning veterans. If it had been promptly done, we would 
have escaped many of our present difficulties among veterans, 
workers and civilians. 

There was advanced a plea for opening up credits for 
small business through the Federal Reserve but nothing 
definite has been done about that. 

The whole world is watching us, amazed at the exhibition 
of a giant who cannot pull himelf together even to take 
care of his own needs. 

We reduced taxation nearly $6,000,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, it was said, of stimulating business which already had 
orders that it will take years to fill. At the same time that 


we lessened our income by $6,000,000,000, we asked for 
new loans. This bond issue was oversubscribed, most of it 
creating credits that can be turned by the Federal Reserve 
Bank into printed money. There lies a grave menace— 
money increase. 

We make promises to other nations of ‘loans for purchases 
generally to be made here. And if not here then in other 
places in the world where we compete. 

On every side the Federal, state, city and county govern- 
ments have rebuilding programs which will increase the 
demands upon an already limited supply. They can be 
easily postponed to a later date when they will be needed. 


WacE BREAK 


‘Then, while endeavoring to hold prices, we remove in- 
direct control over wages by getting rid of the Little Steel 
Formula (which was but a weak substitute for wage con- 
trol) and grant the 18% cent increase for steel. This will 
be followed by increases all along the line, no matter what 
anybody thinks to the contrary. Call it a bulge, but it is 
really a break—and a grave one. This was inflationary. 

I do not blame labor for wanting to retain their standard 
of living. For the decrease of $6,000,000,000 in taxes and 
the throwing over of the Little Steel Formula naturally 
made them feel they should take care of themselves. I 
would want my take-home pay to remain the same. ‘The 
corporations and smaller income groups benefitted mostly 
from the $6,000,000,000 tax reduction. Private owners of 
business, large and small, were seriously disadvantaged. And 
so it is with every group. And all of this must be followed 
by increases in pay or pension to the white collar brigade, 
government workers, firemen, policemen, teachers, profes- 
sional people, veterans and the Army and the Navy. 

And what becomes of all of the people when we expect 
government to pay out more if taxable profits are squeezed ? 
Who gets any advantage if goods are not produced faster 
than wages are advanced and money printed? We cannot 
call this holding the line or just a bulge. To make the take- 
home worth while, more things at lower prices must be pro- 
duced. ‘That is up to labor more than management. Un- 
less each man produces more than he receives, increases his 
output, there will be less for him and all the others. Each 
one will receive more money but have fewer things. 

We might as well admit we have made tragic mistakes. 
The race between prices and the cost of living is going on 
here and all over the world. Ask the housewife. She knows 
better than the economists and statisticians. 

Let us now face facts. We must have full production. 
Without it, we cannot keep any semblance of modern, civil- 
ized economy or even government. We risk inflation. We 
mute the voice with which we speak for peace in the world. 
With full production we can escape inflation and have our 
people resume their leadership. 

In my appeal for legislation, in my appearance before this 
committee in 1941, I said: 

“The control of prices is essential for the successful con- 
duct of our national defense, for avoiding social and eco- 
nomic aftermaths of war, for taking the profits out of war, 
for the maintenance of morale, the stoppage of inflation and 
the placing of America in the dominating place at the peace 
table. As I said before, with such great stakes we cannot 
afford an ineffective program of price control. Some per- 
sons, while admitting that everything I have said is true, 
have argued that the public is not ready for such drastic 
measures; that various interests have to be pacified at the 
expense of others; that the best law that can be had is a 
stopgap measure with compromises, one which while un- 
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able to prevent inflation, will keep prices down somewhat. 
To them I recommend the words of George Washington to 
the members of the constitutional convention. As you know, 
the delegates to that convention originally were supposed 
merely to patch up the Articles of Confederation. They 
could have done just that and told themselves we will do 
more patching later on, and on, and on. Happily, the dele- 
gates chose to be guided by Washington’s advice: 

“It is too probable,’ he told them, ‘that no plan we pro- 
pose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is 
to be sustained. If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and hon- 
est can repair. The event is in the hands of God’.” 

And so here we are today. 

The price structure is out of gear. I never favored sub- 
sidies, but they have become a part of this tottering price 
edifice. 1 would continue those now in effect. I would 
give no more. 

For one year 1 would extend the present war powers, 
price fixing, and include wages, with the provision that no 
raise in prices be made without the approval of O. P. A., and 
no increase in wage scales without approval of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. 

Because of the wage increase we will be forced to raise 
prices but it must be with a firm and wise hand, so as to get 
the necessary production. Remember, we have not the stimu- 
lus and unity that war creates. We will have to depend 
upon the personal initiative and profit incentive, but that 
does not mean profiteering. If wages are advanced the 
farmers will surely come along, because their costs are in- 
creased and they have a law which gives them parity, and 
therefore higher prices as the average price levels go up. 
And then the wages of all civil servants, the white collar 
brigade—the recipients of fixed incomes—have to be in- 
creased. And, as I say you will have to increase pensions. 

There may be wisdom in reinstating the $6,000,000,000 
tax reduction. Certainly I would continue renegotiations 
on war contracts. These steps might take care of excess 
profits. 

Expenditures of the government should be cut to the 
bone. 

Economic Primrose PATH 


The strictest allocation should be made of all money so 
that no loans will be granted or undertaken here by private 
concerns or by the Federal government, states, cities and 
counties, unless approved by the Treasury, which must seek 
the approval of the Office of War Mobilization which is in 
charge of production. 

I am not opposed to helping foreign nations. But until 
production warrants it, I am opposed to lending them money 
or assisting them except for direct needs to make purchases 
when we know they cannot be made here or elsewhere. At 
this time that would be to increase demand. It would be 
cruel to hold out hopes that will not be realized. 1 would 
keep the goods necessary to prevent inflation and then allo- 
cate the balance, as they come to hand, where it would help 
the most. 

We must stop treading this economic primrose path. 
There is only one way to stop inflation, and that is to get 
production. What must be done later can be done now. 
Whatever is necessary now to do to get that production, | 
would do. 

As every one knows, I have advocated a stricter price 
control and higher taxes than any one else. We have made 
too many makeshifts. We will either have to get back and 
do it right, or, having accepted the mistakes of the past, in- 


crease prices to put every one on a higher plateau. ‘The 
only hope we now have is that production will then be so 
large inflation will be stopped. 


Causes OF RISING PRICES 


Rising prices have been due to two things: 

1. Currency inflation. 

2. Great demand being made upon a limited supply. The 
law of supply and demand will take time to work, and it is 
during this period that we must have controls. 

As I predicted two years ago, I see at least five or seven 
years of unending demand. How long that will last will 
depend upon the wisdom we show. 

I approve of the set-up whereby Mr. Secretary Anderson 
has charge of production of agricultural products, with 
the provision that prices made by the O. P. A. should be 
subject to his approval. 

As all other production is in charge of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration under Commodore Small, all prices 
for that production should meet with his approval. 

There should not be any strikes or lockouts for a period 
of at least one year by agreement, preferably—otherwise by 
law. Mr. Bowles’s new office can carry this out, taking 
care that no hardships are involved to the workers—or the 
employers. But they can shut down and live while the 
workers would starve. 

Any dispute between the agencies involved must be solved 
without delay by the Office of War Mobilization (Mr. 
Snyder), to which Congress has given the power to do just 
that. Of course, all can appeal to the President. 


“Must Have PropuctTiIon” 


To those who paid little attention to the O. P. A. and 
used the black market during the war, there has been 
added many good citizens who are just beginning that prac- 
tice. If a wise course is not pursued, that practice will be 
extended. Prices and disrespect for law will mount, and 
quality of goods and respect for law will decrease. 

It cannot be said too often. We must have production to 
save ourselves and the world. But, if a close-fisted policy 
squeezes every bit of profit out of industry in order that 
some segment of society may apparently be advantaged— 
the government being the sole judge of this—we will arrive 
at an economy with our industries nearly all nationalized 
without a vote of the people—an economic and social revo- 
lution of greater proportions than we now realize—one that 
American labor will rue as much as others. 

Any type of control should be directed first toward food, 
clothing, civilian services, housing and transportation for 
every one. If you will give the American people an oppor- 
tunity to function, not by fear nor yet by favor, and let 
every segment of society feel that it is not disfavored to the 
advantage of another, in a few months you will see an 
amazing change. 


DECLARATION OF FaITH 


I heard much during the war of an endeavor to protect 
the little businessman. How can he live under the present 
schedules? Prices must be set up not for each particular 
one in the business, but for a whole industry. People will 
not work without profits. 

To the prophets of evil, I would like to say that I have 
faith in American institutions and the common sense of the 
American people. We must close our ears to those who try 
to turn us to Statism by indirection. We are good-natured 
people who can be pushed around, but only so much. 
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A final word: 

[0 we know what our resources are? 

[0 we know what our debts are? 

Do we know how we stand and what we have with which 
to help others as well as ourselves? 

Do we know how much the others really need? 

Many of our difficulties will be solved when we get going. 
We can’t get going by adopting political instead of economic 
and human methods. “The human equation is the greatest 
of all—the desire to function—the desire to’ profit. But 
those desires must not run wild—they must be limited to 
fairness. Let us be realistic and recognize that, at the same 
time getting away from any unjust opposition to any of the 
factors composing our economic body. 


HicH COMMERCE CourRT 


All parts of society, because of modern communications, 
have become so entwined that it can only function well as a 
whole. Sometimes only one, sometimes two or three, missing 
parts will cause a breakdown of the whole machine or cause 
it to slow down. Society cannot permit a few men—labor, 


or management, or farmers, or professionals, or politicians, 
or members of any group, to stop it because of differences in 
ideas or practices between some parts of society. While 
we are setting up machinery to stop wars between nations, 
we have not solved it within our own gates. 

I give you this thought: 

There should be a high court of commerce set up to which 
these disputes can be taken for adjudication in order that 
we may work out a program on the basis of the principles 
which made this country great. If this is not done, we shall 
soon find ourselves in the morass of confusion that will 
bring us either to Fascism or Communism; and that Ark 
of the Covenant of human liberties and dignities, our form 
of government, will have been lost. 

The advance in wages can make true a wish that we all 
have fathered—that is—if labor and management so will it, 
more and more wealth can be produced—more things made 
—so that each can share in more and better things at lower 
prices. Down that path we can safely go to the benefit of 
all and the disadvantage of none. 

This weu!d result in an economy of abundance, which 
should guarantee a return to free enterprise in a year. 


The Japanese Zaibatsu 


REPARATIONS PROBLEMS 
By PEIRSON M. HALL, U. 8. District Judge, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Delivered before the Los Angeles Bar Association, Los Angeles, California, March 28, 1946 


T was originally the intention of Ambassador Pauley to 
take the Honorable Phil Gibson, Chief Justice of the 
California Supreme Court to Japan with him to per- 

form the functions which fell to my honor. But due to con- 
stitutional limitations which prevented his absence from the 
State for the possible required period of six months I was 
requested by Mr. Pauley to go. Until 48 hours before | 
found myself in a plane on the way to Japan, I had no an- 
ticipation whatsoever that I would go. If you have never 
been west of Catalina, imagine yourself 48 hours from now, 
in an airplane leaving Oakland Airport bound for Japan, 
landing in Honolulu to spend two days with Admiral Nimitz 
—then to Eniwetok, to Guam, to lwo Jima—where we 
landed and drove to the top of Mt. Suribachi,—then over 
Tokyo in the late afternoon and landing in a completely 
different world. 

General MacArthur, whose work in occupying Japan will 
probably serve as a classic example of military occupation 
for future history, was magnificently cooperative. As a re- 
sult of which we probably saw more of the real Japan than 
any other group of civilians have ever seen. Although we 
saw little of that part of Japan which an average tourist 
wes. 

lL would like to touch on the many hundreds of things 
which impressed me in that beautiful country with its people 
whose ways and philosophies are so strange to us. But time 
will not permit those general observations and still allow a 
discussion of the subject. 

One or two things, though I must tell you. Every city in 
Japan over 100,000 population, except Kyoto, was bombed. 
The rubble on the ground looked no different in Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki than the rubble in the other fire-bombed cities. 
It must be remembered that most buildings in Japan were 
wood. The countryside and small towns and railroad sys- 
tems are undamaged. 


Shortly after arriving in Japan I noticed an item in the 
Nippon Times saying that due to the “crime wave” 7,000 
extra policemen were to be put on in Tokyo. In reading the 
article, I discovered that there had been two burglaries in 
one night in the whole city. This aroused my curiosity, and 
we initiated an investigation for official statistics which 
showed approximately 28% less thefts and robberies in the 
months of October, November, and December, 1945, than 
in the corresponding months of 1944. We have proceeded 
here in this country under the philosophy that unemploy- 
ment, hunger, starvation, hardship and lack of shelter was 
bound to increase the crime wave. Some sardonic people say 
our philosophy is that if a person is in that condition they 
are justified in stealing or robbing. In Japan, in the cities, 
and in Tokyo, particularly, the people were hungry; they 
were ragged. They were gathering up small twigs the size 
of a pencil to make fuel with which to heat their rice or cook 
their food. They were living in rubble, but it presents an- 
other facet to the Japanese character that there was no in- 
crease in crime; in fact a decrease. 

I attempted to attend the courts and see a trial, but after 
making an engagement several times, I found that the de- 
fendants had all pleaded “guilty.” This was in a city of 
several million population. Defendants generally plead 
guilty. It comes about from two causes: one, of course, is 
the contribution made by the police in the handling of the 
prisoner. 

Another cause, however, lies imbedded in the Japanese 
character. As one Japanese expressed it to me, he would 
rather go to jail and take the punishment, than to return to 
his family and bring disgrace upon his family and himself. 

I did get to interview the Chief Justice of the Japanese 
Supreme Court. There are five judges. They don’t write 
many opinions. They do not have the doctrine of stare de- 


cises. In order for the Supreme Court to reverse a lower 
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court the decision must be unanimous. No dissenting opinions 
are written. 

The Japanese had a new angle on strikes. The street rail- 
way in Tokyo is municipally owned. The employees de- 
cided to strike. But instead of quitting work and picketing, 
they continued to operate the street cars and collected no 
fares and posted a sign to that effect. ‘““A kindness free serv- 
ice.” They continued for several days when they posted 
another sign to the effect that they had to have money to 
live on, so they would continue to give the same good serv- 
ice, but collected fares and put them in their pocket. Need- 
less to say, shortly afterwards, the municipal government of 
Tokyo, increased their salary and the strike was discon- 
tinued. In other places the workers struck, but just locked 
out the management and continued to run the factory and 
produce goods. 

Coming now to the matter of reparations. There is some 
misunderstanding as to the scope of authority and purpose 
of the Mission which went to Japan. It is best that that be 
cleared up. 

Ambassador Pauley had been appointed and is acting as 
the President’s representative on International Reparations; 
presently he is the adviser to the President as to Japanese 
reparations. Mr. Pauley selected a group of 20 people to 
accompany him. In addition to Mr. Pauley and myself, 
there were three other Angelenos—Dr. Arthur Coons, Pres- 
ident of Occidental College, who in addition to his general 
work on all phases of the Mission, performed a monumental 
job outlining an import-export program; Mr. Ben Haile, 
who lived many years in the Orient, and who spent his life 
in the shipping and shipbuilding business; Mr. John P. Hurn- 
dall, a geologist of Los Angeles whose work and advice in 
connection with the natural resources of Japan was indis- 
pensable and invaluable. 

The function and purpose of the members of the Mission 
was strictly an American one. Our job was to study the 
facts and advise with and make recommendations to Mr. 
Pauley. He would then make his recommendations to the 
President, who if he accepted them, would adopt them as the 
American policy in deliberations of any subsequent Inter- 
national Commission or body set up to consider Japanese 
reparations. 

An International Reparations Body for Japan has not 
yet been set up. It may be that when done it will be a part 
of the Far Eastern Commission which under the Moscow 
Agreement of December 27th succeeded the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission with greater powers, however. Russia 
has not attended any of the meetings of either body until 
recently. Although the ten other nations involved have 
done so. 

A complete discussion of the entire field of reparations 
would be an imposition of your time. 

Some general comments, however, are necessary. 

The location of Japanese assets makes them fall into two 
classes—Japanese property outside Japan and Japanese prop- 
erty inside Japan, Whether government owned or privately 
owned such assets in and out of Japan are subject to repa- 
rations. 

The first inquiry is what property is reparable? 

The next is, who is entitled to it? 

And the next is, who will get the reparated property? 

Who is entitled to the major portion of Japanese repara- 
tions to me is obvious. 

We cannot think of reparations as payment for our dead. 
At best we must ever keep the faith which they pledged 
for us. 

In money the United States by far and away has paid the 
heaviest and should receive the most. We can never be re- 


paid the cost in money or tangibles which we have spent. 
But what we will get is an entirely different story than what 
is our due. There is little that America could use in Japan. 
What good would it do for us, for instance, to have another 
several hundred thousand second-hand machine tools? But 
we can and should have a large voice in saying where those 
things should and do go—not only as to country, but as to 
commodity and as to use. We do not want to build an in- 
dustrial war potential in any other country. 

By the instrument of surrender, and other statements of 
policy, Japan was to be deprived, and was deprived, of all 
of her holdings outside of the 4 main islands and their 
contributory islands. This, in itself, means that all Japa- 
nese properties outside of Japan are lost to the Japanese. 
The international policy will have to be fixed by an inter- 
national body as to whether or not the countries in which 
Japanese assets, are located shall be entitled to get and shall 
keep such assets to be applied against their demands for 
reparations, regardless of their demands or rights. For illus- 
tration, the Japanese assets in China might ultimately go 
altogether to China as against her demands for reparations. 
And likewise, the Japanese assets in America now in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian might be charged te 
our demands for reparations. 

The Japanese assets in Manchuria, which were vast and 
complex, present a considerable perplexity at the moment, 
due to the fact that they are not there any more, and like- 
wise in northern Korea. 

In this respect, I think we can take comfort in the fact 
that Ed Pauley is the President’s adviser. He is probably 
the first American in high places who really talked back to 
the Russians and did not back down. 

In order to determine the overall value of Japanese assets 
lying in Korea and in Manchuria, which must be done in 
any fair or just consideration of reparations, it was naturally 
our desire to get into those countries to see them in order 
that we might appraise their value and have some notion 
of their significance. We were, however, refused permis- 
sion to go either into northern Korea or into Manchuria, 
both occupied Russian zones. Moreover, no one else was 
permitted to go into those areas. Formal requests were pre- 
sented to enter both Manchuria and Korea. On the other 
hand, the Russians, (I saw at least 200) were and are given 
not only a free hand, but provided with transportation and 
military escort wherever they desired to go in Japan. Time 
will not permit on this occasion a discussion of the situation 
in Korea or Manchuria. 

At the deliberate risk of being on the receiving end of 
all the epithets which the rabid Russo-philes and Commu- 
nists in this country hurl so freely, I would like to make an 
observation which is purely personal. 

Japan was our ally in the last war. After the war she 
grabbed territories and islands, solely on the basis of prex- 
imity and power to do so. When we protested her conduct, 
she pointed to the fact that she had been our ally and ac- 
cused us of trying to war-monger against Japan. It has prob- 
ably been forgotten that Japan landed large numbers of 
troops in Siberia, and it was only the show of force by the 
United States which prevented her from taking the whole 
Amur River Valley, if not more of Siberia. The Shantung 
Peninsula incident was similar. The pattern which Russia 
is following today in the Orient, and indeed elsewhere, to 
me is strangely reminiscent of the pattern which Japan then 
followed. It is portentious and ominous and cannot be over- 
looked in the thinking of those who truly desire future 
peace and free people in the world. Mere proximity and 
power to take cannot be the rule, nor permitted to be the 
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rule in a World whose present generations have paid so 
pigs a price in the name of law and order and justice. 

As to Japanese assets outside Japan, it was recommended 
that a custodian be appointed to assert title to them wherever 
located to hold that title subject to disposition by interna- 
tional agreement among the Pacific Allies and the particular 
countries where such property is located. 

Keeping in mind then that Japan is deprived of all of 
her external possessions and assets located in other nations 
throughout the world, as well as all territories outside the 
home islands, there remains the question of reparations from 
the Japanese Home Islands. 

The experience after the last war of compelling recurring 
reparations in Germany led to a firm and early conviction 
with relation to reparations in this war: That recurring 
reparations merely sowed the seeds of future evils. In other 
words in order to require payments in money or goods, year 
atter year, it would be necessary to permit industrialization 
and the continuing increase of manufactured products. It 
was demonstrated in Germany that this continued increase 
of capacity to produce was easily and quickly convertible to 
capacity to produce war material. Therefore, it has been 
the firm and fixed policy of America, at least to date, that 
there would be no recurring reparations, or as it has been 
stated, there should be only reparations “in kind.” 

Japan's + islands are about the size of California. We 
have 7 million people—they have more than 70 million 
people. About 30% of our land is tillable, but only a maxi- 
mum of 20% of Japan’s is tillable. There, as elsewhere 
in the Orient, every day is an adventure in living. And 
there, as elsewhere in the Orient, human life is not the 
dearest, but the cheapest commodity. 

The industries built up in Japan during the past gener- 
ation have consisted of plants primarily for the purpose of 
waging wars of aggression. Japan ravaged her victims in 
two successive stages—first in preparation for war there 
came Japanese penetration and infiltration. Local industriali- 
zation was paralyzed or slowed down. Raw materials were 
siphoned off to Japan. The industrial use of these materials 
was monopolized by Japan in Japan. In the second stage a 
few industries were fostered in Japan’s outer empire, but 
these industries were tributary. Key phases of the industrial 
processes—usually the final phase—were reserved as a Japa- 
nese monopoly in Japan. Japan, by the time the end came, 
was a country deficient in raw materials of its own, espe- 
cially raw materials for war industry, but was grotesquely 
tudded with advanced war industry. 

An illustration of this grotesqueness of industrial capacity 
is perhaps best given in the steel industry. Japan had a steel 
capacity in excess of 11,000,000 tons, whereas in 1930, the 
year before the Manchurian incident, they consumed domes- 
tically less than 2,000,000 tons. 

Despite the destruction to Japan’s war plants, which ap- 
pears greater from the air than an examination on the spot 
discloses, Japan retains, in workable condition, more plants 
and equipment than its rulers ever allowed to be used for 
civilian supply and consumption in peace time years. 

Japan, now at the close of the war, has by far more in- 
dustrial capacity than she needs or has ever used for the 
civilian economy of the Japanese Home Islands. That excess 
capacity is reparable. 

Another important thing concerning the destruction in 
Japan; throughout the destroyed cities you see hundreds 
and hundreds of small smoke stacks rising up from residen- 
tial areas. These are indicative of the small processes in 
industrial manufacture conducted in the home of the Japa- 
nese. Many of them, for instance, would have one lathe 
or other machine tool, and would make one set of screws 


or some other gadget or part for some machine. These have 
been wipd out almost utterly and completely. But the large 
and heavy industrial plants of Japan are relatively undam- 
aged. I do not mean to discount the effect of the bombing, 
but in many instances the bombs only destroyed the roof 
area, causing the rubble to fall upon the machinery and 
equipment which was still in good condition when cleaned. 
Thus the industrial capacity is there. 

And in many instances the bomb damage was repaired 
rapidly. I remember the great headlines concerning the 
bombing of the Yawata Steel Works. This is a tremendous 
plant, covering perhaps a thousand acres. When we arrived 
there, there was no evidence of destruction in the plant. 
The greatest damage had come from a hurricane and from 
use of the equipment without repair during the war. 

In the Moji area, the card at military headquarters said 
that a certain plant had been ‘Destroyed by Bombs.” We 
visited it and found it covered more than 700 acres, its 140 
coke ovens were intact, as was all kinds of distillation equip- 
ment for making almost every conceivable product from coal. 
One bomb had landed on the place and destroyed only a 
portion of the administration buildings. 

Another thing to be kept in mind in connection with 
reparations is the fact that we are occupying Japan. This 
costs money. It will cost from one half to one billion dollars 
a year. 

How long the occupation will last, I don’t know. It has 
been variously estimated that it should last from 2 to 100 
years. Many Japanese with whom I talked said it should 
last at least 10 years and as much longer as might be neces- 
sary to destroy the cliques which have ruled Japan for so 
long. Japan is not self-sufficient. Much must be imported. 
Food will require to be imported. Many of the raw ma- 
terials will require to be imported in order to enable Japan 
to get the wheels of her industries going to support a peace- 
time economy. Therefore, the first charge against Japanese 
assets in Japan or elsewhere should be the cost of occupation. 

Next should come out of Japan sufficient money or assets 
to pay the cost of the things which are necessary to be im- 
ported into Japan for her to survive or to re-establish her 
own civilian economy. 

The Japanese home islands in addition to their own rice 
crops took about half of the rice of Formosa and likewise a 
large share of rice from Korea. Practically all their sugar 
and sweets and fats were imported, as well as cotton. 

If her industries are not revived, and quickly so, the result 
is likely to be serious food and clothing shortages. We can- 
not either punatively impose starvation upon the Japanese 
people or permit it. If this happens, it takes no clarivoyant 
to see that we are the ones who would have to furnish the 
food and clothes. Things which are exportable from Japan, 
will, therefore, have to be applied first to the payment of the 
cost of occupation and then the cost of necessary imports 
before they can be used in the ordinary channels of inter- 
national trade. 

In this connection, it was the recommendation of the Mis- 
sion that 11 industries be exempt from reparations; handi- 
craft industry, that is toys, Japanese lanterns, pearls, jewelry 
and the like; the automotive industry (which is a sad situa- 
tion in Japan); leather industry; wool industry; raw silk 
industry; natural petroleum products; fisheries; phases of 
the paper and pulp industry; cement and other non-metallic 
building materials; food processing and food products; and 
ceramics. 

When Ambassador Pauley returned to the States in mid- 
December, 11 of us remained in Japan. We completed 
studies of 32 industries in addition to such intangibles as 
patents and the like. While each was assigned certain cate- 
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gories, we collaborated on all recommendations. Happily we 
were unanimous in our final conclusions. This is no place 
to give you the tedious details of the recommendations of the 
32 industries. 

Among other things, it was one of my special functions 
on the Mission to make a study of the control of Japanese 
industrial and economic and political life by the groups of 
families which have controlled Japan for so many years. 

One of the objects of Reparations is to destroy Japan’s 
War Potential. 

The critical question is, what is that war potential ? It can- 
not be precisely defined, but it can be described. It does 
have definite elements. One elment of immediate war poten- 
tial is the stock of implements of war, guns, ships, etc. These 
are systematically being destroyed. 

Closely related to that element, if not a part of it, is the 
capacity of Japan to produce, and ocean Transport, as repre- 
sented in physical things, ships, industrial plants, equipment 
and the like. These are not to be destroyed, that is, Japan 
is not to have that element of physical assets wiped out. Such 
is the fixed policy of international documents of State. This 
element is to be reduced only, by taking reparations in kind, 
leaving in Japan a physical industrial plant sufficient for her 
domestic needs, which includes the production of things for 
export to pay for imports, imports being a part of the 
domestic need. 

Will the accomplishment of the program as to these two 
elements destroy Japan’s war potential, or are there other 
elements which go to make up Japan’s power to make war? 
The Government of Japan is such an element, more impor- 
tant than either the munitions or physical industrial plant. 
Policy has been fixed on that. It is, as indeed it must be, to 
leave it to the Japanese people to provide for themselves a 
democratic form of Government. 

There is, however, another element which overshadows all 
three of the foregoing. That is the control exercised over the 
financial, industrial, and commercial life of Japan, as well 
as over the Government, by a comparatively small group or 
small groups of families, interlocking among themselves and 
with one another and with the Japanese Government, com- 
monly called the Zaibatsu—which, literally translated, means 
“financial clique.” They are the greatest war potential of 
Japan. They are the ones who, it ¥s historically conceded, 
have made possible the wars and aggression of Japan, from 
the Sino-Jap war in the last century, down through the 
Russo-Jap war, the Korean-Manchurian depredations, and 
finally the war which began on December 7, 1941, and is not 
yet finished, and will not be, in my judgment, unless and 
until this element of the War potential of Japan is destroyed. 
Nineteen of such groups had been designated when we were 
in Japan. More may be added, and conceivably some may be 
excluded. 

At the top of each Zaibatsu structure is a holding company. 
The strangling control which that company has within itself 
is perhaps illustrated by a quotation from the Articles of 
Association of the Yasuda HozeNnsua, the top holding com- 
pany of the Pahuda family, under the heading ‘Admission 
and Withdrawal of Partners.” I quote: 


“CHAPTER II. ADMISSION AND WITHDRAWAL OF 
PARTNERS 


“Art. 6. Persons eligible to the partners of the firm 
are limited to those and the family members thereof, 
who have joined in and signed the Family Rules and the 
Supplemental Rules thereof of the Yasuda families. 

“Art. 7. Those eligible to the preceding article, when 
desirous of being newly admitted, must have the unani- 
mous consent of all the partners. 


“Art. 8. The investment interest of a partner shall 
not be transferrable to other partners without the 
unanimous consent of all partners. 


“Art. 9. The investment interest of a partner may be 
transferrable to his or her heir or heiress, upon the re- 
tirement by legal procedure or death, with the unani- 
mous consent of all the partners. 


“Art. 10. Withdrawal from the partnership by indi- 
viduals shall not be accepted, unless otherwise accepted 
by the unanimous consent of all the partners. 

“Art. 11. Any partner who persists in any conduct 
against the Family Rules and the Supplementary Rules 
of the Yasuda families shall be, besides he comes under 
the cases provided in the Article 70 of the Commercial 
Code (the old law) expelled from the partnership by 
the resolution of the extraordinary general meeting of 
the partners. 

“Art. 12. Those who suffer expulsion according to 
the preceding Article or got (sic) withdrawal in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of No. 4 or 5 or Article 
69 of the Commercial Code (the old law) shall lose 
their right of investment interest. 


“The general meeting of the partners may resolve 
to distribute those investment interests, which have been 
deprived of the right in accordance with preceding pro- 
visions, among other partners; or to add to the invest- 


ment interest of others with the view of temporary 
holding.” 


Copies of the Family Rules of the various Zaibatsu were 
not yet available when I left Japan, but we initiated a sup- 
plemental questionnaire designed to secure that information 
as well as other pertinent information, such as the names of 
all the members of the families, their individual holdings, in 
various companies, the adopted members of the families, their 
participation in control associations, their activities, their 
activities in the military, and other pertinent information. 

You will notice that we required the names of the adopted 
members of the family. If a young man of promise developed, 
he was given a trial period in one of the Zaibatsu companies. 
If his conduct was satisfactory, he was adopted as a member 
of the family under its private laws, signed the family rules 
and took the family name. 

Control over organizations in Japan is not done alone by 
stock ownership. In reading the reports of many corpora- 
tions, in which a Zaibatsu owned only a small stock owner- 
ship, I found that it took a unanimous vote of the Board of 
Directors to discharge or hire certain employees, who were 
not designated as managers, but inspectors, auditors, stand- 
ing directors and the like. Investigation disclosed that this 
was a means of control, something like the back-room gents 
which the Germans installed in the various French Banks 
and industries. 


A research association was maintained and supported in 
part by the Government and in part by the Zaibatsu. It was 
a sort of Japanese Geo-political Bureau with studies of na- 
tural resources and industries of all countries. Appointments 
to this Bureau were made from the top ranking graduates 
of the important universities, and were much prized as the 
opening wedge to an adoption by a Zaibatsu family, or a 
career with one, or with the government. 

Another means was through what was called the Control 
Associations. They were originally attempted to be formed 
by the Army cliques, but they could get no place, until in 
the late thirties they yielded to the demands of the Zaibatsu. 
After which, these Associations received the sanction of 
Law. The history of these Associations alone is worthy of 
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a book ~indeed, one has been written on it—but not by me. 

Incidentally, in reading the reports of the corporations, I 
ran across some of the language difficulties. Japanese writ- 
ten language is taken from the Chinese, with some Japanese 
It took me some time to get used to the 
translations by Japanese into English. Here is a sample from 
the minutes of Tokyo Tatemo (Tokyo Real Estate Co.) for 
December, 1943: 


“improvements.” 


“‘BuSINESS CONDITIONS” 


“For the second year of grand Asiatic war against 
Allied powers, the entire national systems of enter- 
prises are enforced more stressed to difficult and more 
serious conditions to success for these war purposes. 
Correspondingly the economical states are also expanded 
towards munitions production and the controlling sys- 
tems for the all enterprises by the amalgamations as 
for the consolidated unit basis were planned. 

“During this period, the company also proceeded to 
progress on every sectional and departmental affairs by 
the amalgamation as the organization with the Yasuda 
Building Company, Ltd., and expanded the business 
forces on the every branch offices of abroad and been 
placed to the considerable successful result as the at- 
tached financial statement.” 


Also incidentally, I learned from reading these reports 
of Director’s meetings that in financial circles, the defeat 
it Saipan was regarded by them as the turning point of 
the 

With the “thought control” program, and the lack of free 
press and radio, the Japanese people were completely unin- 
formed as to the extent of the control of the Zaibatsu and on 
the shocking profits made by the Zaibatsu out of the wars 
and aggressions of Japan. for instance: On twelve of the 
more than one hundred companies of Mitsubishi (Iwasaki 
Family) and assuming, without any attempt at verification, 
the accuracy of their submitted figures as to taxes paid, a 
net profit of more than one billion yen, is admitted by those 
twelve concerns from 1935 to 1944, and this during the 
period the average Japanese was paying 30% sales tax on 
clothing purchases of less than ten yen, and 50% sales tax 
on all yen. This was 
not the present depreciated yen, but it must be remembered 
was a yen which had back of it the assets not only of Japan, 
but Korea, Manchuria, North China, Formosa and latterly 
the Philippines and all of Indonesia. The accuracy of 
Japanese figures are generally subject to verification, but with 
relation to taxes they are particularly so, because of a report 
by an official of the Japanese Tax Bureau, that during the 
last four years the Revenue and Tax Bureau of Japan was 
forbidden to examine the books or audit the returns of over 
three ‘thousand Japanese concerns which had been desig- 
nated by the Minister of Munitions, who was an official of 
Mitsubishi. The tax laws on their face appear to be gradu- 
ated and calculated to ratably take, but provisions in them 
permitted escape from taxation for four years to industrial 
concerns tf certain reserves were set up for the purpose of 
increasing their productive capacity more than 30% over 
\pril, 1939. This alone was a strong incentive to increase the 
power of the Zaibatsu over all lines of industry and per- 
mitted them to escape large portions, if not all tax. 

In addition to that device one concern (a Yasuda Com- 
pany), admits an outright grant from the Government in 
1944 of more than four times the amount they paid in taxes. 

Complete and up-to-date data of all the holdings and rami- 
fications of holdings were not available, nor is it possible to 
touch upon more than a very few things which were made 
available to us. Some of these things are: 


Wart. 


lothing purchases in excess of ten 





a. In the steel industry, it is reported that 8 families 
owned 50%. 

b. In the machine tool industry less than 5 families owned 
or controlled almost 100%. 


c. In the explosive industry, reports indicated 2 families 
owned or controlled 90%. 

d. In chemicals, while 6 families show only about 12% 
of the industry, one family group (Mitsubishi) is reported 
to control 2/3 of the chemical machine industry. 


e. In aviation, several groups controlled it in 1939, but by 
1943, one group was reported to own or control 72%. 

f. In shipbuilding, 2 family groups (Kawasake & Mitsui) 
controlled 66%. 

Speaking of shipbuilding, the Japanese built and launched 
two 65,000 ton battleships. Both were sunk in the battle of 
the Philippines. The Missouri is 45,000 tons. 

g. In shipping, 3 families, Mitsubishi, Mitsui and Yasuda, 
controlled 64% of all Japanese shipping. , 

One Mitsui concern alone admits 28% of the silk exports, 
and 79% of the coal exports; and the import side admits its 
business covered the imports of 64% of the rice, 61% of the 
wheat, 35% of the rubber, 51% of the phosphate rock, 25% 
of the metals, 22% of the machinery and 39% of the lumber. 


While many of these family groups show less than 20% 
holdings in many concerns and industries, the query immedi- 
ately arises as to what other Zaibatsu owns another small 
per cent, so that together they exercise control; anl also the 
query as to what percentage the Government of Japan or 
the Bank of Japan might own, as this latter method was 
another means of controlling an industry—for instance, the 
Yawata steel works show the Bank of Japan to be a very 
large owner of stock. 

Which brings us to the banking picture; the Bank of 
Japan shows over 50% of the stock owned by the Minister 
of Finance and 25% by the Imperial Household. The re- 
mainder is distributed about half to the Zaibatsu and half to 
others. It is reported that neither the Government nor the 
Imperial Household paid for the stock—which suggests the 
possibility that the Zaibatsu, in exchange for the right to 
sit in on the whole credit structure of the country and its 
official finances, gave to the Government and the Imperial 
Household 2/3 of the stock. It goes without saying that a 
non-Zaibatsu minister of finance was not the rule. 

In 1939, 6 families owned 53% of the 28 largest banks, 
and since 1940 the private banks of Japan have been reduced 
from 245 to now less than 80, most of which are controlled 
either directly. or indirectly by the Zaibatsu. In the Japan 
Industrial Bank—a supposedly official or quasi-official insti- 
tution—12 family groups owned about 50% of the stock. 

When you look abroad to the external expansion of Japan 
it is discovered that Zaibatsu investments preceded apace 
with the arms of Japan, or preceded them. 

In Korea, the large combines owned 83% of all Japanese 
investments. In Manchuria there were 201 Zaibatsu com- 
panies, and 11 non-Zaibatsu. The economic penetration of 
Manchuria, by the Zaibatsu, did not begin lately nor does 
the record indicate that it was forced by the Military. 
Mitsubishi, and others began their investments in the South 
Manchuria Railroad as early as 1907, and the South Man- 
churia Railroad contrary to the popular conception, in addi- 
tion to a railroad, was itself the holding company for reach- 
ing out into every line of business and endeavor in Man- 
churia and North China. Of the 85 companies owned, or 
run, or “invested” by the South Manchuria Railroad Com- 
pany the time of entrance into more than half of them by 
the Zaibatsu was prior to 1931, with some as long ago as 
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the early 1900s. With the formation of the Central China 
as well as the North China Development Companies, in 
1937, an official of the Mitsui interests became president. 

The conclusion is forced that as far as foreign assets are 
concerned, the Zaibatsu are in the same position as the 
Government and no one would urge that the Government 
of Japan should be compensated for its investments in foreign 
countries which will be taken as reparations. From the im- 
mense profits returned to the Zaibatsu, by virtue of grants, 
subsidies, exemptions and manipulations which are reported, 
the money they used would seem to me to be the money of 
the Japanese people. 

The comparatively slight damage to the Zaibatsu physical 
plants results from the fact that the fire bomb damage in the 
cities fell most heavily on the small shops and plants op- 
erated by a family or a few employees. These were widely 
dispersed in homes and small shops throughout the cities, 
whereas practically all of the large manufacturing plants in 
all industrial lines were owned by the Zaibatsu; and except 
for building damage, in many, if not in most instances, the 
machinery and equipment of the large plants is relatively 
undamaged, either by virtue of better fire protection, or by 
being protected in the rubble of the collapse of the building 
or by removals to caves, of which there are literally thousands 
in Japan, where heavy and valuable machinery was placed 
either for operation or storage. 

The increase of the monopolistic position of the Zaibatsu 
is the result not only of a natural growth of their strong- 
hold before the war, but also of two other things; the re- 
moval of what small competition the little shop or plant 
provided, by its actual physical destruction from fire bombs; 
and, from the control Associations, which in 1940 received 
the sanction of law and which had absolute control not only 
of labor and raw materials, but as well of finished products 
and their outlets. They also had the power to compel 
mergers and absorptions and discharge managers and em- 
ployees. The control Associations were in the main con- 
trolled in turn by the Zaibatsu. The President of a central 
association had in some instances power to physically enforce 
his orders. 

The reduction of the number of banks already mentioned 
was done with the help of the Financial Control Association 
and the six other Control Associations it controlled. 

In this connection it is worth noting that in the material 
submitted by Mitsui, that vigorous and pious denials of any 
connection with the government are made. But the available 
data shows that as early as 1937 one of the members of the 
House of Mitsui was active as an official in organizing the 
Central Union of Industrial Guilds in which 52,000 guilds 
were tied together and the President of which was Vice- 
Admiral Godo. In 1943 a new and special cabinet position 
was created for Ginjire Fujihara, a close associate of Mitsui, 
and he later became Minister of Munitions, the job which 
was almost all powerful in the latter period of the war. 

Mitsubishi and other Zaibatsu family disclaimers and his- 
tory are similarly and equally as false. 

The Zaibatsu have not only made possible the wars and 
aggressions of Japan, but, as indicated, they have profited 
immensely—staggeringly so—as a result of such wars and 
aggressions. From even a casual examination of the meager 
(and biased and incomplete) material submitted by the Japs 
themselves on three Zaibatsu, a startling picture begins to 
emerge; not clear in all details but sufficient to support dras- 
tic action; that picture is this; that even with all the war 
damage to Japan, and with the taking of external assets, the 
Zaibatsu, at the conclusion of the wars which they made pos- 
sible, and which Japan lost, are not only far stronger in 
assets and profits, inside Japan, than at the commencement 


of their aggressions in 1931 in Manchuria, or even in 1937 
in China, but also have strengthened their monopoly, have 
destroyed the ability of others to compete with them, and 
have the physical industrial plants owned or controlled by 
them standing relatively undamaged from the war, compared 
to the thousands and thousands of small businessmen with 
factories in their houses, who have been completely wiped 
out by war bomb damages, and now find themselves in debt 
to one or the other of the Zaibatsu or their financial insti- 
tutions. 

General MacArthur has announced a policy to break up 
the Zaibatsu. He has maintained a section who have been 
gathering data and making a study of Zaibatsu. 

The importance of the accomplishment of this object is 
further emphasized by the fact that Mr. Keenan in charge 
of the war crimes prosecution in Japan, has assigned a por- 
tion of his staff to a study of the Zaibatsu, with relation to 
possible war guilt. In addition, a Mission of 8 or 9 men, 
lawyers and economists, headed by Professor Corwin, have 
been in Japan since early January, to make their special 
study and recommendations. More complete data will be 
available to them than was to us. 

One of the things holding up reconversion of Japanese 
industry to peace-time pursuits is the persistent effort of the 
Zaibatsu to try and force the Japanese Government to adopt 
some program, which under the guise of payment for external 
assets, war damage and cancellation of war contracts, will 
permit them to continue their strangulating and suffocating 
hold over the entire life of Japan—or, as it has been ex- 
pressed, to keep Japan as THEIR JAPAN. 

If the Zaibatsu are not completely destroyed and if their 
power is permitted to remain, or if they are permitted to 
remain in a position where they can regain their power, then 
they will be in a position to make a quick deal with some 
other country whose interests are inimical to America. A 
measure of assurance will result if, on the other hand they 
are broken up and destroyed, and the ownership of the vast 
industries and institutions of Japan, are spread out among 
a great number of people in a competitive economy. If there 
is No competitive economy, a nation has neither democracy, 
nor a chance for it. 

So great is the control of the Zaibatsu, and so wide-spread 
are their ramifications, that the prospects of the Japanese 
people creating a democratic Government are dismal, if not 
hopeless, unless the Zaibatsu are broken up and their power 
completely destroyed. 

Any program concerning the Zaibatsu must therefore be 
an effective one, and must not make sacrifices to expediency 
or “sugar-coating.” It must be implemented by means which 
will not leave results to the chances of Japanese politics or 
the chicanery of the Zaibatsu and their tools. Such a pro- 
gram cannot wait the study taken, for instance, as in an anti- 
trust suit in the United States, and must be one, which at 
one and the same time will permit such study and yet effec- 
tively destroy the control. The program may appear to be 
drastic, because it must effectively destroy the drastic powers 
they have exercised with such horrible consequences to the 
world (and to their own people) for now over fifty years. 


It is my view and the unanimous view of those who re- 
mained with me in Japan, that any program to destroy the 
Zaibatsu, which depends for its effectiveness upon a capital 
tax or war profits tax or war damage tax or foreign assets 
tax will not be effective. Such a program would either have 
to be left entirely to the Japenese Government or would 
require such a vast army of accountants, lawyers, and in- 
vestigators, who were also interpreters, to police it that it 
would be impracticable. For instance, imagine trying to find 
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out the value of specific Zaibatsu property in Manchuria in 
September, 1931, or 1941 (whichever date you choose as 
the beginning of the war), imagine trying to calculate the 
depreciation on it for the intervening years to 1945 in order 
to figure a war damage tax, or a war profit tax. If the 
Japanese government were to pay in bonds for the expropri- 
ated assets, then imagine trying to figure the value also on 
the date of surrender. Or take the same calculations on 
property in Japan. Many, if not most of the data necessary 
would have to be reconstructed from records, private as well 
as government, which have been destroyed, either from war 
damage, or designedly. 

It would seem, therefore, that an effective program would 
require the following things, summarily stated: 


1. A means, preferably a Custodian in the office of 
General MacArthur, to take absolute legal title to all 
stocks, bonds, and other securities and contracts, owned 
or held by the Zaibatsu Companies, as well as all mem- 
bers of the different Zaibatsu families, and to exercise 
all voting rights and other privileges incident to such 
ownership. 


2. All reparations claims, insofar as possible to be 


taken from Zaibatsu companies, without compensation 
by the Government; 

3. After reparations claims are satisfied, liquidate or 
sell, by unit or by piece, and not by group, all securities 
so vested, other than Government bonds, and all prop- 
erties and enterprises of the Zaibatsu Companies. Pre?- 
erence in such sales to be given to employees or groups 
of employees of the affected concern, on a time basis tf 


necessary, and no sale to be made to any of the Zai- 
batsu families or any combination of them. This should 
be accompanied by long term government loans at a low 
interest rate for working capital and reconstruction of 
business structures so sold. 

4. Forbid indemnification by the Japanese Govern- 
ment or the Bank of Japan or any agency of either of 
them to any of the Zaibatsu individually or to their 
companies for war damages, cancelled war contracts, 


confiscated properties, and government bonds owned by 
the Zaibatsu. 


Such a program it is conceded is sharp and drastic. But 
we are not dealing with an anti-trust suit under the Sherman 
Act in America. We are dealing with the people, who have 
been Japan, and who have caused or made possible the bloody 
and disgraceful record of that country for these many years. 

Let us not forget, that since the Sino-Japanese war, Cabi- 
nets have come and gone, ministers have been assassinated, 
or cut their own bowels out, army cliques have risen and 
fallen, but the one group, which has remained intact through 
it all, and has increased its hold and pauperized the Japanese 
people in doing so, has been the Zaibatsu. 

Such a program would not only create a competitive econ- 
omy in Japan and thus lend to its democratization and pos- 
sible future friendship to America, but would go far to carry 
out paragraph 6 of the Potsdam Declaration, which stated 
that 

“There must be eliminated for all time the authority and 
influence of those who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking upon world conquest.” 


At the Ringside of History 


SOVIET BID FOR WORLD DOMINATION 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER, Correspondent 
Delivered before the Executive Club, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1946 


HIE use of the term “intrepid reporter” reminds me 

of an English reporter, a pal of mine, who was present 

during the bombing and the sinking of the Repulse. 
He said, “I don’t want to be an intrepid reporter any more.” 
Neither do I; | certainly do not. But | have scheduled 
myself to visit “Turkey, Iran and Iraq this summer. I am 
not at all certain anyone will be allowed to go there. 

| am not an alarmist. I have been home a little over 
nine months after the battle of Germany. During that time 
| have told the people who have consented to let me talk to 
them, | didn’t believe in a World War III, but I have had 
to admit in the last few days I haven’t been quite so sure of 
myself Stalin’s attack upon the Anglo-American 
world has been supremely successful. 

His grand strategic aim is to divide Great Britain from 
the United States, and destroy first Great Britain and then 
the United States. It is at present just as painful for me to 
stand here and say that to you now as it was to call the at- 
tention of this distinguished audience some four years ago to 
the tact that the United States certainly would have to fight 
in World War II. 

Mr. Churchill said a few things the other day which were 
fairly candid, but he couldn’t be as frank as a person who 
had never approached his exalted position. 

I think it is very useful for us to look more closely at this 


becau e 


planet which we inhabit and observe how far the Soviet 
Union has gone towards domination of this globe. Spin the 
viobe in front of your eyes and stop it at Western Europe, 
and ask yourselves, “How far has the Soviet Union gone 
so far?” It is really surprising to realize, and not many of 
us have stopped to add it up. The Soviet Union has taken 
over eleven European countries, not counting Eastern Ger- 
many. Since 1939 the Soviet Union has brought under its 
effective control Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. These countries are effectively a part of the 
Soviet Union. These countries have a population of 120,- 
000,000 people—white people, Europeans, educated, tech- 
nically-trained people, like ourselves—120,000,000 of them. 
When we add to that the 25,000,000 Germans in Russian- 
occupied Germany we get a total of 145,000,000 people— 
exactly the number of living Americans—145,000,000 Euro- 
peans who have been brought under the effective control 
of the Soviet Union since 1939. 

In the Far East we see a very similar picture. Ask your- 
selves, ““What have been the additions to Stalin’s empire 
since 1939 in the Far East?” and we get another imposing 
picture of rapid growth. There in the Far East Stalin has 
added to his empire, Upper Mongolia—not an attractive 
place to live. No one would like to move into Upper Mon- 
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golia. But it is very important strategically; an enormous 
place the size of Texas and California put together. They 
have the southern half of the Island of Sakhalin, which is 
rich in coal and oil. They have the Kurile Islands, very 
important to the United States, as forming a defense screen 
before Siberia, and reaching almost up to the Aleutian 
Islands. They have taken the two great warm water ports 
of Port Arthur and Dairen, and (contrary to their pledge 
to us) they have—well, their pledge was they would make 
international ports of these two very important ports. 

We see from the reports brought back by that little group 
of truly intrepid correspondents, who penetrated (against 
the Russian will) into Manchuria and reported to us, the 
Russians have not only taken these two ports for their ex- 
clusive use, but have fortified them very, very heavily, and 
are shooting at American Army planes which come within 
shooting distance. They have taken not a nominal fifty per 
cent control, but actual total control of the two great rail- 
roads, the Chinese-Eastern, and the Southern Manchuria, 
and the control of these two railways means complete con- 
trol of Manchuria. That control, however, did not seem to 
the Russians sufficient, so they have broken their word to 
take their troops out of Manchuria and are keeping them 
there against the protest of the Chinese. This is the first 
time in history that the Chinese students and Chinese citi- 
zens have openly demonstrated against the Soviet Union as 
they are now doing. 

In addition to that many of our people are very pessi- 
mistic about the prospects in Korea, and point out that the 
Russians have given every evidence they intend to stay in 
Korea permanently; and since we have no such obvious de- 
termination it may very well be that Korea will also fall 
to the Russians. 

Now, if you take the picture we just reviewed in Europe 
and add it to the picture in the Far East we see that the 
Soviet Union has added to itself sufficient population to 
give it a total in Europe of 320,000,000 people—white people 
—not counting at all the Oriental population which in Man- 
churia alone will be over 40,000,000. This makes the Soviet 
Union, without any question, potentially the strongest single 
political unit in the world. They have the advantage that 
these 320,000,000 people—and I arrive at that total by add- 
ing the 175,000,000 Russian citizens of the Soviet Union 
before 1939 to the 145,000,000 in Europe which have been 
added since that time—these people inhabit a single territorial 
unit which, before their expansion, amounted, as you well 
know, to one-sixth of the land surface of the globe. 

The British Empire, on the other hand, as you know, 
suffers the disadvantage of being scattered all over the planet. 

If this has been the expansion of the Soviet Union to date 
what are the indices to point us to the purposes of Stalin at 
this moment, and in the future? We have a number of very 
clear ones. Until Stalin made a speech about six weeks ago 
it was possible for friends of the Soviet Union in this coun- 
try (and there are many) to insist that Stalin obviously 
now was going to lead his nation on a peaceful! career, and 
spend the energies of that vast country in building up the 
standard of living. Stalin, with unusual frankness, but char- 
acteristic brutality, said, “No, we are not going to do any- 
thing of the kind. We are going to build our Army bigger, 
our air force bigger, and we are going to have a navy, and 
it is not only going to be a navy, it is going to be as good, 
as big, as powerful as any navy in the world.” He could 
only have had reference to the United States Navy. That 
was Stalin’s announcement. It could hardly be gainsaid that 
he has the authority to tell the world what he is going to do 
with the Soviet Union. 


GN tt re 


Tue NEcEssiITy OF A STRONG FRONT 


There seems to a great many people to be but one way 
for the United States to maintain freedom and its independ- 
ence, and, indeed, its life, and that way is to remain strong— 
as strong as possible, as strong as this nation can remain in 
peacetime, and to associate to ourselves the strength of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. Churchill told us at Fulton, Missouri, in his opinion 
(and he certainly ought to be allowed to have an opinion 
on these subjects) that way is the only way to peace. The 
only possible way to avoid war is to so impress the Soviet 
Union, meaning Stalin, with the fact that this country is 
able, ready and willing to fight that Stalin would never 
challenge the strength that we have. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech was called a “trial balloon.” It 
was; and the result has been everything that Stalin could 
hope for. The reaction of Washington—the reaction of 
Congress to Mr. Churchill’s speech was so negative that we 
may take it as almost certain that this played an important 
role in the orders Stalin gave to his Red Army to march on 
Iran, and the Army marched on Iran. 

Mr. Churchill went to New York. Mr. Churchill, today 
in New York in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, is being picketed 
by members of the CIO, and by that you may read, “agents 
of the Soviet Union.” Now, don’t charge all the CIO with 
being disloyal and unpatriotic, but I do say it is perfectly 
obvious to any group of American working men who picket 
Mr. Churchill for having advocated a stand together with 
the United States against Russia, that these persons are act- 
ing in the interests of the Soviet Union and not of any 
American interests. It must be very cheerful news to Stalin 
to know that Americans are picketing Mr. Churchill today 
in New York City. I am sure there is nothing in that which 
would induce him to think that there was any reason to fear 
that his marching columns in Iran would be stopped, either 
in Iran or in Iraq, or in Turkey. 

Is that any concern of ours? Everyone is perfectly entitled 
to his opinion. I think the question of Turkey may become 
a life and death question for the United States—but not 
everyone would agree with me. 


RussIAN STRATEGY 


What does Russia want in Iran? She wants access to the 
Persian Gulf, in the first place. No, that is not quite true. 
The first thing she wants is access to Turkey, because the 
big object of Stalin’s drive is to break the back of the British 
Empire. The immediate object of his drive is to take the 
Dardanelles. Therefore, he marches through Iran.  Inci- 
dentally, if there are any oil fields to be picked up on the 
way he isn’t likely to overlook those. But his main objective 
is Turkey, the Straits, and then to get an outlet on the Per- 
sian Gulf. What does he want the Straits for? What does 
he want the Dardanelles for? Precisely to be in a position 
to cut the life line of the British Empire when he gets ready 
directly to attack Great Britain, as he certainly will, and as 
he certainly intends to do. 

Does that make any difference to us? Perhaps not; per- 
haps not, if we take the view that we can cheerfully, or un- 
cheerfully, sadly, regretfully, watch the British Empire go 
down, and if we are strong enough then to stand alone against 
a Soviet world. 

Let us not forget what that world would look like: Not 
just 320,000,000 people in Europe, but all the Europeans; 
not just Manchuria as a part of the Soviet Union, but all 
the strategic points throughout the world which now belong 
to the British Empire. Would you like to see them—would 
any American like to see these strategic points in Russian 
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hands? Well, they will be in Russian hands unless we stand 
with Britain now. It is not a nice prospect. 


ELEMENTS OF VICTORY 


We have a few elements on our side which I am happy 
to report. One of them is this: We have the two most im- 
portant elements of strength to present to this mighty colossus 
of the Soviet Union. First is the atomic bomb. You may 
say, “The Russians will get that.” Yes. But we can say a 
gvod deal about that. Second, however, is an element which 
the Russians will never have as long as they are organized 
in the Soviet Union, and that is freedom. Why is it impor- 
tant? If any of you have lived in totalitarian countries you 
know better than the others how important freedom is. 

But there is a more substantial value to freedom than that 
which is generally recognized. This value is expressed in 
the fact that the free American workmen produce from 
twice to seven times as‘ much per man-hour as the Soviet 
workmen. This superior production of the American work- 
man is directly traceable to his freedom; well, to the whole 
free enterprise system of this great country. The inefficient 
production of the Soviet worker is directly traceable to the 
fact that he works in a totalitarian state which forbids him 
freedom. 

As to just how important this element of freedom can be 
in national production, you have only to think of the fight 
that goes on as to which nation won the war. This is my 
view. Within our own country it has not been settled 
whether it was the Army, Navy, the Air Force or the Ma- 
rines who won the war, and the Allies among themselves 
have not decided which had the more important role, whether 
America, Great Britain, Russia, and so on. But historians, 
I am convinced, will settle upon one element of victory which 
was more important than any other; an element in which 
every man in this room had a part. That was the element 
of American industrial production. I think the historians 
of the future will write that American industrial production 
was more important than anything else in winning the war— 
equipping our Army, Navy and Air Force, and equipping 
our Allies as well. t, 

That is one way to put it, and a simple way, and one 
which must have occurred to all of you. But there is an- 
other very dramatic way to look at it. I was recently in the 
State of Washington, and was the guest of Dr. Wilson 
Compton at Washington University. Dr. Wilson Compton 
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was one of the three Compton brothers who had so much to 
do with the atomic bomb. Dr. Arthur Compton, Nobel 
Prize physicist, had written a pamphlet which his brother 
gave me in which he expressed in a more spectacular way 
than | have ever heard the amount of energy that went into 
the discovery and the production—the practical production 
of the atomic bomb. Dr. Arthur Compton said the invest- 
ment of the United States in the atomic bomb represented 
the work of a thousand men for a thousand years—a thou- 
sand men for a thousand years. Those were American men. 
Those were free American workers. 


Now, if the Soviet Union has to reproduce this same ob- 
ject it is obvious if they work at the top of their efficiency 
they would have to invest the work of two thousand men 
for two thousand years. If they work at the bottom of their 
efficiency they will have to reproduce the work of seven 
thousand men for seven thousand years. I think we are very 
happily situated in respect to the atomic bomb. I am deeply 
grateful to destiny that the atomic bomb was discovered by 
our people, and that we still have it, and that it is a secret, 
and I hope will remain a secret. 


SovieT CHALLENGE 


The question then arises: What does Stalin dare? What 
must be going on in his mind now? Is he daring to even 
dream of challenging the possessor of the atomic bomb when 
he hasn’t got it? No, I don’t think he is. I think he has 
been thoroughly pursuaded by the American reaction to Mr. 
Churchill’s speech that he can proceed with absolute im- 
punity, and nothing will be done to stop him. And that, I 
can concede, will be his intention; that will be his plan, and 
I.see very little to halt him. 


What then is the future? I should imagine that he will 
go ahead and do as he likes in the Middle-East, up to the 
point where this country becomes aware that without our 
help the British can’t stop him. I should imagine we shall 
then go on, and if actual conflict breaks out between the 
British and the Soviet Union there will probably be another 
pause on our part in which we will weigh in our minds 
whether or not it is necessary for us to step in and defend 
ourselves there; and upon the decision we make will depend 
whether this country is going to stand alone in a Soviet 
world. 


Thank you. 





Sterling Bloc 


THEIR ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


By LEE G. KASSARJI, B.A., Former Acting Canadian Trade Commissioner for the Middle East 


OU have kindly invited me to speak to you this after- 
noon on a very delicate problem. Allow me, at the 

outset, to express to you my heartfelt gratitude for the 
privilege of which I shall try to make myself worthy to the 
best of my ability. 

‘The question inevitably arises in any public speaker’s mind 
as to what is expected of him. Even in love there is some 
expectation. However, I firmly believe that you want 
me to tell you the Truth as I have seen and studied it for 


Delivered before the Empire Club, Toronto, Canada, March 6, 1946 





twenty-five years in the countries of the Middle East, in 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, because Truth, in the long 
run, will lead us to Light, to Life, and to International 
Peace and Security. 

My Company is in the export business and we have hun- 
dreds of contacts and scores of agents in all the countries of 
the world—including the Middle East which is the heart 
of Arab lands. Our sole purpose is to sell these countries 
all kinds of goods manufactured in Canada by Canadian 
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labor and capital. And it is my firm conviction that, with all 
her vast natural resources, Canada will become great if she 
will increase her trade with foreign lands. Our purpose as 
exporters is to foster and boost Canadian trade, but what 
we want is more co-operation by Canadian manufacturers, 
by Great Britain, and finally by powers that be in Ottawa, 
in order to make Canada a greater nation. 

Canada is in peril! Sinister forces both from within and 
from without are threatening the integrity of Canadian life 
everywhere. Not this Dominion alone or the United States, 
but the entire world is in peril. Mankind today is dazed— 
swimming hysterically in a whirlpool of problems, and we 
may perhaps kid ourselves that we can be saved by clinging 
to a straw, or, as the Oriental adage goes, by clinging to a 
snake in the sea. Well, what are some of these problems? 

First and foremost is a mad clandestine race for atomic 
power—as if that were the salvation of the world. Then, 
economic security! Monetary stabilization based on the 
Bretton Woods Agreement! Labor and Management! 
Transition from war-time industries to peace-time produc- 
tion! Domination over and rig.! control of occupied terri- 
tories! The bolstering up of The United Nations Organi- 
zation! Riot and mutiny in British-occupied territories! 
In the face of all these, one wonders if we, the human race, 
will ever survive or whether we shall miserably destroy our- 
selves within a few decades. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will now think I am an awful 
pessimist. I am when it comes to economic and international 
affairs. But believe me when I say that I am an incorrigible 
optimist when it comes to my dealings with the fairer 
Wi < «x 

As you have already deduced from my topic, there are 
two phases to the problem we shall now discuss together: 
(1) First, The Pan-Arab Movement, and (2) Second, The 
Implications of the Sterling Bloc for Canada. So, let us 
proceed, if you will, step by step. 


Wuat Is THE PAN-ARAB MOVEMENT? 


First, then, what is the Pan-Arab Movement? The Pan- 
Arab Movement is a political ideology conceived in all the 
Arabic-speaking lands populated by approximately 75 mil- 
lion Moslems and stretching across 3,000 miles of territory 
from the Gibraltar through Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Egypt, The Sudan, Lebanon, Syria, Trans-Jordania, Pales- 
tine, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia, Iran (Persia), and even as far as 
India. 

This political ideology does not have political, economic, 
and social repercussions only upon this Dominion and the 
British Commonwealth, but upon the entire world. It is 
one of the major influences disturbing world unity. The 
movement is basically negativistic—a hatred of all that is 
Western—with the object of making themselves self-sufh- 
cient in every way—particularly from an economic stand- 
point. As you will realize, this implies the expulsion from 
Arab lands of all foreign powers and their influences which, 
according to the Arabs, are selfish, undesirable, and destruc- 
tive. This is why you have been hearing lately of riot and 
mutiny in the Levant, in Egypt, in Palestine, and in India. 

Well, now, what does all this imply? Only one thing. 
The Arabs are actually convinced that the only motive of 
che British, of the French, and of the Americans everywhere 
is exploitation. Whether this conviction be justified or not 
is another problem which is not within my scope. As inde- 
pendent thinkers, you can answer the question your- 
selves. . .. 

Our second problem is: Well, what is the origin of the 
Pan-Arab Movement? Who gave it birth and who nursed 
it? The origin of the Pan-Arab Movement goes as far 








back as the origin of the human species. The Arabs, like the 
Jews, belong to the Semetic Race. The infiltration of West- 
ern Powers into the Arab lands gradually gave birth to this 
Movement. As the Arabs became more educated—as they 
had once educated the Western World in science, in mathe- 
matics, in finance, in religion, and in art—as their eyes were 
opened wide to the economic resources of their lands, they 
immediately realized that they were being exploited. Their 
intellectual and political leaders paved the way to revolt by 
saturating the mind of the public with discontent. All this 
period from the 15th century onwards marks only the pre- 
natal or the preliminary period of the Movement. ‘Then, 
you will naturally ask: “When was its true birthday?” His- 
torically, March 17, 1945. 

On that day a Conference began 4,500 miles from where 
I am speaking now—the city of Cairo of the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. This was the first official conference of Arab leaders. 

I feel sure you would be interested to have a picture of 
the scene. The Conference began, as usual, with a big ban- 
quet. A crowd of curious onlookers assembled in Soliman 
Pasha Street. They watched eagerly as large limousines 
drove up depositing white-robed individuals who walked 
with stately tread into the Conference Hall. A few of them 
wore wide red satin belts, red shoes turned upward at the 
toes, and plenty of ribbons and medals. 

With them were their Vezirs—that is, their military and 
political advisers. Each secret service man carried a large 
Turkish sword, ready to use it if danger threatened his min- 
ister. Inside the colorful banquet hall, even the waiters 
were attired in white robes, but they wore the fez—not the 
turban. The fez is a mark of lower social rank—the turban, 
higher. This Conference was called by the former Prime 
Minister of Egypt, namely, Mustafa El-Nahas Pasha, and 
he presided during the negotiations. If you will remember, 
he was the man who recently issued a Manifesto against the 
British in Egypt. 

All this pomp and solemnity was on March 17, 1945. 
Then came April 25, 1945. On that day was held the famous 
San Francisco Conference where Moslem nations were also 
represented. There they were imbued, as always, with a 
spirit, an attitude, a movement which we have come to call 
“Pan-Arabism” or the “Pan-Arab Movement.” 

I am sure you, as free-thinking Canadians, will naturally 
say: “Well, if the Arabs want to get together and form a 
sort of Federation—what harm done?” And you will con- 
tinue: “After all, Canada did the same thing when she 
joined together her provinces into the Dominion of Canada. 
Did she not? Even the American colonies formed them- 
selves into the United States of America at the end of the 
eighteenth century. And now the Moslem nations around 
the Mediterranean Sea are moving in the same direction— 
the direction of unity and federation. What harm done?” 

Well, I agree with you entirely. No harm done what- 
soever. ‘The only harm done, you will agree with me, is to 
those Western Powers who—so the Arabs declare—are ex- 
ploiting the natural resources of those Eastern countries. 
The human soul abhors domination and exploitation! Let 
us be impartial and ask ourselves for a moment: How did 
we feel when the Nazis and Fascists tried to subdue us and 
destroy us? We felt so bitter that we went to the extent 
of sacrificing the flower of our nation. 

I trust I am not being misunderstood. I am neither an 
Arab nor a Jew, neither a Canadian nor an American, 
neither a Frenchman nor a Chinese. I am an Armenian 
and I was taken out of Armenia when only three months 
old. So you can well imagine how Armenian I am. My 
country—beautiful Armenia—which has a cold and healthy 
climate similar to your wonderland, is situated between the 
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Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, and it is one of the sixteen 
republics of the United Soviet Socialist Republic. But soon 
you will see for yourselves how many bitter things I will 
have to say against Russia for her unwise clashes with other 
powers—surely, always in the interest of world security and 
peace. 

So, you see, I am bound—by virtue of my impartiality— 
to tell you nothing but the truth—of course, as I see it. If 
you consult your Bible, you will find that Noah’s Ark landed 
on Mount Ararat which is the beautiful snow-capped peak 
of the two high mountains in my original homeland. 

So far, I have merely given you an inkling into the origin 
of Pan-Arabism and its birthplace in Egypt. Now let us 
divert our attention for a few moments, if you will, to the 
Levant States, namely, Syria and Lebanon, and to the Holy 
Land, namely, Palestine, which are still under French and 
British Mandate, respectively. Well, what are the conse- 
quences of the Pan-Arab Movement in these three small 
countries ? 

The two little countries of Syria and Lebanon are situ- 
ated in the Middle East—at the extreme East end of the 
\Iediterranean Sea—just North of Palestine and South of 
‘Turkey. Last May mobs roamed the streets of their two 
capital cities, namely, Damascus and Beirut. Hundreds were 
wounded and killed in the fight between the French and the 
natives. (Mind you, these disturbances followed shortly 
after the Arab Conference held in Cairo on March 17, 
1945). 

In the Levant States the Senegalese troops were given 
the order to fire and kill. My heart breaks as I now think 
of those dark days in May last, because I have lived in these 
countries for seven years, and I would like to tell you some- 
thing of what lay and still lies behind such clashes that 
threaten allied unity. You will remember that only a few 
weeks ago a new delegation from Syria and Lebanon went 
to Paris to discuss the withdrawal of French troops from 
the Levant. 

Why all this discontent? Let us see the secrets hidden 
behind the curtains. 

Syria and Lebanon were taken from the Ottoman Turks 
in 1918. Turkey had then joined with Germany—as she 
almost did in this last War—who was also then on the 
losing side of the first World War, and these Levant states 
had long demanded independence from the harsh Ottoman 
rule. Syria and Lebanon were made mandated territories 
under the French in 1920, with the definite promise by the 
League of Nations that they should receive independence 
when they became of age—ready to rule themselves. Since 
1938 they have made many attempts to receive this inde- 
pendence, but they did not get it because of many reasons. 
One reason was that the world was in a slight mess and France 
did not feel herself sufficiently secure to give up any of her 
possessions. During the dark days of World War II then 
no action could be taken. But when France was liberated, 
and when General de Gaulle took over the government of 
his country, then the people in these little countries of Syria 
and Lebanon began to ask: “What now? What about us? 
Do we get our freedom too?” 

Last May France proposed again to hold her privileged 
status, and it was then that the trouble really flared up and 
imutiny threatened peace and integrity. Consequently, con- 
sultations among authorities in Washington and London on 
this vexed question resulted in the British march into Syria 
and Lebanon. 

Naturally, Britain was and is still placed in a very difh- 
cult position because she herself has a similar mandatory 
power over another Middle East country—Palestine, and 


although then the British intervened to prevent further in- 
humanity of man to man, Britain was not able to support 
too heavily the claim of Syrians and the Lebanese for inde- 
pendence, unless she made similar concessions herself to her 
own colonies, but, on the other hand, she did not wish to 
incur the enmity of her old ally—France. 


Now, do you see clearly the workings of the Pan-Arab 
Movement in these Levant States? The Pan-Arab Move- 
ment aims to unite all the Arab peoples. They are against 
the French and the British in Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, The 
Sudan, Iraq because—so the Arabs declare—they are being 
oppressed for selfish ends, of course, as always, with great 
tact and diplomacy. In fact, it was agreed among the Arab 
nations on March 17, 1945, that each should run to the 
rescue of the other if and when attacked by any foreign 
power. Hence, the common revolt, riot, and mutiny simul- 
taneously now in many of the Arab lands! 

So, the natives of Syria, and Lebanon say: ‘““We have no 
time for slavery. Democracy is independence. Independ- 
ence was promised to us long ago, and now that we are of 
age, there is no reason why we Syrians and the Lebanese 
should be kept in bondage by the mandatory powers. Why 
should our revolt for freedom be crushed? Is there no 
justice in the world and is might still the only right?” 
Gentlemen, this is the plea of the prisoner at the bar. 

Now, let me tell you something about these delightful 
little countries—which are always the centre of world at- 
tention. Let me tell you something about Damascus—the 
capital city of Syria. Damascus is.the quaint Oriental city 
where St. Paul was proceeding when he was struck by a 
vision which converted him to the cause of the Nazarene. 


Damascus is built on the side of a hill. It is a city of 
trees, fruits, flowers, running brooks—a city of churches, 
but no, not Christian churches with tall spires, but domed 
mosques with stream-lined minarets, for Damascus is and 
has for generations been a Mohammedan city. When in Da- 
mascus, I used to love to wander in the market places.’ The 
good old farmers came there every Tuesday to sell their 
poultry, their cows, their milk, and their sheep—also a 
Turkish cheese which would have pleased many of us here 
at our table. I never saw any pork change hands in these 
markets, because pork is unholy food to the Moslems, just 
as it is to the Jews. 

Beirut, on the other hand, the capital of Lebanon, is a 
small cosmopolitan city. It is a miniature Paris, with a 
population of half a million—about half the size of Mont- 
real. You will understand how cosmopolitan it is when I 
tell you that there are 35 different nationalities represented 
there; the Lebanese, mostly Christians; the Syrians, mostly 
Moslems; the Greeks; Armenians; Russians; French; Eng- 
lish; and now plenty of Americans. It is a dainty little 
artistic city with her night clubs, theatres, and concert halls. 


I simply love the city of Beirut because I went to school 
there, and because it is a centre of enlightenment and of 
culture. My university was called The American University 
of Beirut, and it is there, at the knees of my patient teachers, 
where | learned English, a language I love to cultivate. But 
the American University of Beirut is not the only centre 
of education. There is the French University where stu- 
dents study medicine and law and arts. Many of them take 
political science and economics and law. These subjects are 
considered very important by the Lebanese because they 
want to learn how to govern themselves wisely and scien- 
tifically. 

Believe me, I never met such cultured, intelligent, refined 
and deep-thinking young men and women as in this beautiful 
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city of Beirut. As the cradle of all Western civilization, 
these people meet the future in the light of their past cul- 
ture. Religion—Christianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism— 
all sprang from the Middle East. Add to these music, art, 
drama, law, trade and commerce. The Lebanese and the 
Syrians are descendants of the ancient Phoenicians—the first 
people in Man’s history who began commerce overseas. 
These people are eager to live well in the present by making 
use of the knowledge which science offers them today. 

But here I must make one point absolutely clear. They 
do not think of freedom as licentiousness or doing as one 
pleases—as many of our Western “moderns” do. My 
friends, this is not freedom. They think of freedom as the 
ability acquired to think and choose the right. They believe 
that the right and the good are the greatest powers of the 
mind. They want to govern themselves and do it well. | 
look back on my years in Beirut as among the happiest of 
my life, and I wish you too could meet some of the deeply 
spiritual people whom I knew there. 

Well, so much then in praise of the land where I lived 
seven years of my life. How much more shall | praise this 


blessed land of Canada where I may live to the end of my 
a 


Wuy WesTERN INTEREST IN ARAB LANDS? 


And now we come to the fourth problem in Pan-Arabism. 
Why are the British, the French, the Americans, and the 
Russians so intensely interested in the Middle East? Be- 
cause of various reasons on which we shall comment very 
briefly. 

First, the Suez Canal is the life-line of Britain. Then, 
Egypt feeds British textile mills with the famous long- 
stapled Egyptian cotton. All Western Powers, as well as 
Russia, are interested in oil. I ask you, Gentlemen: May 
Russia be seizing the opportunity to take advantage of the 
situation prevailing now in the Middle East because her 
own oil wells at Baku are almost depleted? 

Then, there is the vital route of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorous which are Russian gateways to the Mediter- 
ranean. So, you realize what a strategic position those 
countries occupy in the Middle East. Add to these, if you 
wish, the fact that the vast plains of the Middle East serve 
excellent aerodromes for airplanes in an age bound to in- 
crease its air traffic continuously. These, in brief, then, are 
the reasons why the Middle East and the Arab lands become 
the target and the axis upon which rests and revolves the 
fate of international peace and security: interest and life- 
line of Western Powers. 


TuHeE STERLING BLoc 


Now, we come to the second major section of our topic— 
The Sterling Bloc. ‘Those of you who are in the import- 
export business will readily grasp the relevancy of the sub- 
ject. What I have to say in this connection touches very 
intimately every child, every man, and every woman in 
Canada, the Veterans who have just returned home after 
doing a magnificent job on the battlefield, and those of us 
to whom is given the heavenly gift of seeing ourselves as 
others see us and thus shaping the destiny of a promising 
nation. 

Let us not think for one moment that this subject should 
be of interest only to businessmen. No! It is of vital con- 
cern to the Canadian house-wife too. We realize, of course, 
that if Canada is to buy her needs from other countries— 
such as dates, nuts, olive oil, glassware, china-ware, textiles, 
raw materials, perfumes, hides, and skins—she has to pay 


for them either by barter or in actual cash. But can she 
pay if she cannot sell to these markets and thus receive pay- 
ment for her own exports? 

Just what do we mean? We shall soon know. . . . 
But first let us penetrate deeper into the Sterling Bloc. Why 
is it called the Sterling Bloc at all? 

The Canadian currency is in dollars—and so is that of 
the United States, our neighbor country. But the currency 
of Britain is not in dollars. It is in sterling pounds and in 
shillings. During this War certain conditions caused Britain 
to think and plan for her own economy and livelihood. She 
entered into an agreement with certain countries. “These 
countries are: The British West Indies, The Horduras, 
Egypt, Palestine, Sudan, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Greece, 
Italy, Ethiopia, Cyprus, Malta, and India. 

What has this to do with Canada? Friends, let us never 
forget that the national welfare of a people rests firmly 
upon her foreign trade. The Honorable James Mackinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, said: “The connection 
between economic well-being and Canada’s export trade is 
very close. Every aspect of Canadian national life rests 
upon foreign trade.” 

Well, what shall we do about it? We must think right 
if we wish to live right. We do not advocate any drastic 
measures, such as civil disobedience or upheavals. God 
forbid! We already have enough lawlessness in this land. 

During the War, in my capacity as official-in-charge for 
some term of the office of the Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner for the Middle East, Cairo, I watched very 
carefully the sacrifices you went through and the spirit of 
co-operation you showed as a Dominion of Britain. 

Britain must realize one thing. The Sterling Bloc is 
bound to jeopardize her own welfare where this Dominion 
is concerned. How? Why? We are afraid unless the 
British are prepared to let Canada in to the Sterling Bloc 
on the same basis of equality that this Dominion entered 
into the War, Canada’s economy will of necessity drift closer 
and closer to that of the United States whose commercial 
partner she now is. 


CoNCLUSION 


Now, what is our conclusion? ‘Threefold. (1) First, 
if we are to do business with the Arabs, we ought to appre- 
ciate their position and their status in international trade. 
(2) Second, The Sterlng Bloc must be modified, if Cana- 
dian trade is to expand. (3) Third, we must—merely for 
selfish reasons, for the sake of our own security—we must 
think of world security at large. After all, did we not fight 
this war to eradicate the racial superiority of the Germans 
—of the so-called superior Aryan race? 

Well, what is the key to peace, then? I can see only one 
solution for peace, and that is the closest co-operation un- 
selfishly of all nations and races—great and small. Eco- 
nomic democracy is the only solution, because this means the 
welfare of the people, and nobody can deny that the basic 
interests of all major powers today is or should be nothing 
but this welfare of the common people, if we honestly want 
peace and security. 

But, on the other hand, this is impossible, so long as 
individual citizens are themselves abnormal and lack peace 
and integrity of mind and character. How can we expect 
emotionally disturbed and frustrated personalities to lead 
any nation into peace and security? How can we expect 
national leaders who themselves are not mentally integrated 
to integrate peoples, nations, and races into a single social 
unit of Universal Brotherhood. I say, this is utterly im- 
possible. A peaceful world is a Kingdom of Heaven, but 
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we must all first be taught to seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
in our own souls and minds! 

Canadians! 

This is my I] have tried to present the 
picture to you as impartially as humanly possible. I know 


last word to you. 


the task laid upon my shoulders was great—perhaps heavier 
than I could bear. But you are the judges of world affairs 
—yes, you, the peoples of this wonderland of Canada. The 
entire world looks up to you. 

What is your decision? What action must you take? 


Soviet-Iranian Negotiations 


AN UNDERSTANDING HAS BEEN REACHED 


By ANDREI A. GROMYKO, US.S.R., 


Representative at U.N. Security Council 


Delivered before the U.N. Security Council, New York, N. Y., March 26, 1946 


R. CHAIRMAN: During the conference of San 
and also during the first session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
held at the beginning of this year in London, the Soviet 
delegation stated clearly the position of the Soviet govern- 
ment with regard to the United Nations. In these declara- 
tions, special reference was made to the importance of the 
role of the Security Council as the chief organ for the main- 
tenance of world peace and security. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that the position of my government with 
reyard to the United Nations has not changed. 
Striking evidence of the fact that the position of our gov- 
ernment is unchanged in this respect was given in the inter- 
viven by the President of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union, Generalissimo Stalin, to a representa- 
tive of the Soviet press on the 15th of March of this year. 
During this interview Generalissimo Stalin stated that he 
attributed great importance to the United Nations and re- 
varded it as a serious instrument for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 


} rancisco 


View, 


During this interview, Generalissimo Stalin emphasized 
that the strength of this international organization lay in 
the determination to apply the principle of equality of peo- 
ples as against the domination of some peoples by nations 
—equality of nations as opposed to the domination by some 
nations of others. Generalissimo Stalin expressed the hope 
that by applying this principle of equality between nations 
the United Nations would play a great and positive role 
for the maintenance of peace and security. ‘This statement 
defines clearly the position of the Soviet government vis-a-vis 
the United Nations and constitutes a contribution to the 
peace and security of nations. 

Atter making these general remarks, | would turn to the 
concrete subject on the agenda of the Security Council. 

| would suggest that this subject, brought to the attention 
of the Security Council by the Iranian Ambassador, Mr. 
Hussein Ala, in a letter of the 18th of March, is not fitting 
to be placed on the agenda. I will not repeat the text of 
this letter. I will not quote from it for its contents are 
known to the members of the Security Council, but 1 would 
propose that as this subject is not fit to be placed on the 

Council it should not be so included, and 1 

w give my reasons for this position. 

| would begin by making an official declaration on behalf 
of the Soviet government. Negotiations between the Soviet 
government and the government of Iran have resulted in an 
agreement regarding the evacuation of Soviet troops still in 
that country. It is already known that the evacuation of 
those: troops began some time ago, on the 2d of March. 
As regards the evacuation of the troops still remaining in 
certain zones of Iran, | would state that in accordance with 


of the 


an agreement concluded between the Soviet and the Iranian 
governments evacuation of these troops began on the 24th 
of March—that is two days ago—and will probably end 
within five or six weeks unless unforseen circumstances 
arise. 

In recent times the question of relations between the So- 
viet and Iran have been used by certain claimants to aggra- 
vate the political atmosphere of the world. ‘They have 
helped the activity of certain political groups who aim at 
organizing propaganda destined to foment a new war by 
sowing distrust and anxiety among the peoples. “There can 
be no doubt that the decision taken by the Soviet govern- 
ment in this matter is clear evidence of the pacific policy 
pursued by my government. The policy of my government 
is aimed at peace. ‘The decision of the Soviet government 
also constituted a reply to those who, though hiding their 
aggressive designs, are working against international peace 
and security. Those elements also misues the freedom of 
discussion and the freedom of the press for their purposes. 

I shall no doubt have occasion later to show the ill- 
founded nature of the arguments put forward by the Am- 
bassador of [ran in his communications to the council. For 
the present | would limit myself to saying that as a result 
of the understanding I have already referred to, concluded 
between the Soviet government and the Iranian government, 
the so-called question brought up by Iran does not need 
to come before the Security Council. There is no ground 
for bringing this subject before the Security Council. 

In spite of the statement made by the Iranian ambassador 
in his letter of the 18th of March, a letter which makes no 
mention of the negotiations in progress between the Soviet 
Union and Iranian governments, and in spite of the declara- 
tion made in the second letter of the Iranian ambassador in 
which no reference is made to the fact that results were 
achieved by these negotiations, we have Mr. Chairman, 
the fact that negotiations have taken place. This fact is 
confirmed by the Soviet government and I have already 
made mention of the decision taken by my government and 
of the understanding reached between my government and 
th government of Iran. 

The fact of negotiations is also confirmed by the Iranian 
Prime Minister, Premier Ahmad Qavam Saltaneh. So we 
have two undisputed facts which I submit, must be con- 
sidered when we ask ourselves whether this Iranian ques- 
tion should be placed on the agenda of the Security Council. 

The first fact is that negotiations have taken place be- 
tween the governments of the Soviet Union and Iran, al- 
though that fact is denied by the Iranian ambassador, and, 
secondly, the fact has been reached between the two govern- 
ments—in virtue of which the Soviet government has taken 
the decision to which I have already referred. These two 
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facts have to be taken into account when we consider whether 
the subject is to be placed on the agenda of the Council. 

Is it possible, in view of these two facts, which | have 
mentioned, Mr. Chairman, to ask for the inclusion on the 
agenda of the Security Council of the so-called Iranian 
question? Mly reply is that there is no ground for such a 
demand; that such a demand contradicts the facts of the 
situation and cannot be justified. 

In conformity with the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on the 30th of January in its session at London, 
the differences between the governments of the Soviet Union 
and Iran were to be handled by negotiations between the 
two parties—bi-lateral negotiations. And in conformity 
with this decision, negotiations between the two governments 
did take place. Those negotiations brought about positive 
results—the positive results which I have already mentioned 
—results agreed to and agreements between the two parties. 
How, therefore, can we justify a demand to include the so- 
called question of Iran on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil now? Such a demand would be justified only if the nego- 
tiations provided for in the resolution of London had either 
led to no result or had led to results which were not posi- 
tive. Only if that had taken place would it be justifiable 
to argue that the subject should now be placed on the 
agenda. However, the resolution of the 30th of January 
has been carried out, Mr. Chairman. ‘The negotiations 
have taken place and a positive understanding has been 
reached. 

Therefore, the decision to place this subject on the 
agenda of the Security Council contradicts not only the facts 
of the situation but the letter and spirit of the resolution 
adopted by the Security Council on the 30 of January. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman I propose that the 
question raised by the Iranian Ambassador in the letter of 
the 18th of March should not be included in the agenda 
of the Security Council. I make this proposal in the hope 
that the Security Council will examine it with attention, 
objectively, in the light of the circumstances and the events 
of the present time, which justify my demand for the ex- 
clusion of this subject from the agenda. 


Reouest To Postpone SUBJECT 


I wish to draw the attention of the Security Council 
to a proposal that I made for the postponement of the con- 
sideration of this question by the Council until the 10th 
of April. That proposal was made in my letter which was 
submitted to the Council on the 19th of March, which 
reasons were given in the letter, and they remain unchanged. 
The situation, however, has evolved since then and has evolved 
in such a way as to emphasize the weight of my arguments 
and the significance of the statements which I there made. 
At that time there was no communication before us regard- 
ing the results of the negotiations between the Soviet and 
Iranian governments. “Today, however, we have informa- 
tion on those negotiations and on their results and this in- 
formation is before all the members of the Council. It is 
known that an understanding has been concluded on the 
very important subject. An important stage has been achi- 
eved in this understanding between two governments, an 
understanding which I have already referred to. All the 
members of the Council have a precise knowledge of this 
result of the negotiations. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, in 
the present circumstances, since we have an understanding 
between the two governments concerned on the most im- 
portant question of all, a question incidentally which was 
raised by the Iranian delegate in London. Nothing would 
illustrate better the well founded character of the argu- 


ments that I have brought forward in my letter. ‘lhe argu- 
ments in this letter of the 19th of March are confirmed by 
the evolution of the situation. 

The concluding parts of the resolution adopted by the 
Security Council on the 30th of January in its fourth meet- 
ing at London was as follows: 

The Security Council recommends to the parties to keep 
the Council informed of the result of negotiations. 

This resolution places an obligation upon the parties to 
report the results to the Security Council, to report results 
of the negotiations which have begun in Moscow. Until 
these negotiations were completed clearly there was no place 
for a report. Now negotiations on one phase of the prob- 
lem have ended, have ended on the most important question 
raised by the Iranian delegate in London. 

A very important stage has therefore been reached and 
good results have been achieved. From this | think it may 
be concluded that the request made by the Soviet delegation 
for a postponement of the consideration of this question 
until the 10th of April may be regarded as a minimum de- 
mand by the Soviet government, and as a demand which is 
fully justified. 

I don’t wish to go into the substance of the contents of 
the letter from the Iranian Ambassador dated the 16th of 
March. We are dealing now only with a procedural ques- 
tion, namely the question of the postponement of the con- 
sideration of this subject until the 10th of April. I will 
limit myself therefore, to an analysis of the formal aspect 
of this letter in its bearing on this procedural aspect of the 
question. In its resolution of the 30th of January at Lon- 
don, the Security Council invoked Articles 33, Paragraph 1, 
and 36, paragraph 2 of the Charter and limited itself to 
noting the intention of the Soviet and Iranian governments 
to carry on direct negotiations, having begun at Moscow in 
February of this year after the arrival of a delegation in 
Moscow headed by the Iranian Prime Minister Ahmed 
Qavam Saltaneh. 


The phase of these negotiations at Moscow ended with 
the communique issued on the 7th of March which stated 
that the two governments would take measures as soon as 
a new ambassador had been appointed in lran te insure 
the continuation of friendly relations between the two states. 
The communique made it clear, therefore, that the two 
governments did not regard the matter as finally settled but 
were prepared to continue dealing with it through the or- 
dinary channels, through their ambassadors when this am- 
bassador had been appointed. 

An essential phase of the negotiations was thus ended. 
Only questions of detail remained to be dealt with. It seems 
to me that this state of affairs fully justifies the Soviet 
government's demand for a request for a postponement of 
further consideration of the subject by the Security Coun- 
cil until the 10th of April, and I must say that I find it 
dificult to understand the opposition to that request which 
comes from certain members of this Council. 


That, Mr. President, is a clear picture of the situation as 
it existed when my government asked for a postponement 
of consideration of this problem until the 10th of April. 
This is the picture of the stage reached in the negotiations 
between the Soviet and Iranian governments. I regret to 
note that in his letter of the 18th of March, the Ambassa- 
dor of Iran distorts the state of affairs as it exists in reality. 
I shall not deal with this letter in substance though I must 
reserve my right to return to that aspect of it at a later 
stage if necessary. 


But I would point out that this letter contains not a 
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single word regarding the negotiations which had taken 
place and that were taking place between the Soviet and 
Iranian governments. It ignores entirely the existence of 
these negotiations. On the other hand, it appears to raise 
once again the question already solved through the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council on the 30th of January of this 
year when the Council noted that direct negotiations be- 
tween the two powers concerned were to be carried on. 

I note, Mr. Chairman, that the Ambassador of Iran ap- 
pears to have realized the weakness of his position when he 
added something to the letter which followed my letter re- 
garding the existence of direct negotiations between the So- 
viet and Iranian Governments. In his second letter—that 
of the 20th of March—the Iranian Ambassador does indeed 
make reference to the negotiations, but I would point out 
that the sole reference he makes is as follows: 

‘These negotiations have failed.” 

Mr. Chairman, I must affirm that this description is not 
in conformity with the facts of the situation and it is still 
more invalid in the light of recent developments. 

| would draw your attention to a statement made by the 
Prime Minister of [ran to * * * The Associated Press on 
the 27th of March. In this statement the Prime Minister 


of Iran confirms that negotiations are continuing between 
the Governments of the Soviet Union and Iran and ex- 
presses the hope that happy results will be achieved. And 
so I must insist that the facts and the arguments contained 
in my letter asking for postponement of the discussion of 
this subject retain their full validity, and 1 would conclude 
by asking a question, Mr. Chairman, when there is a dif- 
ference between an affirmation made by the Prime Minister 
of a country on the one hand and, on the other, a statement 
made by that country’s diplomatic representative in the 
United States, which affirmation prevails? Which affirma- 
tion must be regarded as being more in conformity with the 
truth? 

In view of the existence already made clear of negotia- 
tions between the Governments of the Soviet Union and 
Iran, and in view of the good results already achieved, I 
propose that the Security Council postpone its consideration 
of the declaration made by the Iranian Ambassador in his 
letter of the 18th of March until the 10th of April. I would 
repeat what I already stated in my letter of the 19th of 
March that if the Security Council does not feel able to 
postpone discussion until the 10th of April the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will not feel ready to take part in such a discussion. 


Soviet-Iranian Pact 


DELAY IS A THREAT TO PEACE 


By HUSSEIN ALA, Iranian Ambassador to United States 
Delivered before the U.N. Security Council, New York, N. Y., March 28, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT and honorable members of the 

Council: I consider it an honor to be invited to 

the Council table. It is, I assure you, with emotion 
that | take my seat before the highest tribunal on earth, 
wherein lie the hopes and aspirations of mankind. I wish 
vou success in your arduous labor for the restoration of har- 
mony and security and respect for international law in a 
distracted world. 

Iran firmly believes in the principles underlying the char- 
ter and means steadfastly to abide by them. She has faith 
in the United Nations and desires to the utmost of her 
ability to strengthen its hand. We confidently expect, on 
the other hand, to have her rights upheld by the Council. 
Our case is now before you, and we want it to remain there 
until a just settlement has been reached within the spirit of 
the charter. 

I realize that the question whether to proceed at once 
or to delay is a matter for the Council to decide. For my 
part, | am prepared, according to my instructions, to pro- 
ceed with the presentation of the disputes which unfortu- 
nately have divided my country and its neighbor. 
it necessary to do so at the earliest opportunity. 

Ot course, | am not unaware of the press news of the 
last few days—the reporting of the withdrawal of the Red 
trom certain localities in Iran. Yesterday we heard 
the same announcement made by the honorable delegate of 
the Soviet Union. Nor am I unaware of the press news of 
this morning reporting an official announcement by my gov- 
ernment denying that the contemplated evacuation of troops 
had resulted from any agreement entered into between the 
Iranian government and the Soviet Union. I do not know 
whether any conditions are being attached to the with- 
drawal of those troops. May I say once and for all that I 
know of no agreement or understanding, secret or otherwise, 
having been entered into between my government and the 


if consider 


aries 


Soviet Union with respect to any of the matters involved in 
the dispute now referred to this Council. 

No one would welcome more warmly than I a just settle- 
ment of our difficulties on the basis of respect for Iran’s 
complete independent sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

The Prime Minister of Iran has, in his instructions to me, 
particularly requested me to emphasize the point of view 
that the bringing of a dispute by one member of the United 
Nations before the Security Council should not be inter- 
preted by the other parties as an inimical act. We are 
members of the same family, and this is a sort of family 
council where we can freely air our troubles and reach satis- 
factory solutions. 

The delegate of the Soviet Union bases his proposal fer 
delay, first, on alleged surprise and, second, on the con- 
tention that negotiations pursuant to the resolution of Jan. 
30 are in progress and are not yet completed, although he 
states that an understanding has been reached on one phase 
of the matter. 

I cannot discuss either of these grounds adequately with- 
out first giving you the facts reported to me by the Prime 
Minister of Iran with respect to the negotiations pursuant 
to the resolution of the Council on Jan. 30, 1946. After I 
have read this report, I believe it would be necessary to 
add very little in stating the objection of Iran to further 
delay in the consideration of the Council of the two disputes 
now before you. 

My report is as follows: 


It will be recalled that the Security Council passed a 
resolution of 30 January, 1946, directing the Iranian and 
Soviet governments to endeavor to solve their differences 
by direct negotiations. In conformity with this resolution, 
the Iranian government decided to send a delegate to Mos- 
cow to discuss the matter with the Soviet authorities. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ahmed Qavam, animated by a sincere 
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desire to promote friendship between Iran and the Soviet 
Union, headed the delegation. They arrived in the Soviet 
capital Feb. 19 last and it remained for approximately six- 
teen days and held a number of meetings with Mr. Molotov 
and other Soviet authorities, in two of which Marshal Stalin 
himself participated. 

The Iranian Prime Minister, anxious to remove any cause 
of misunderstanding and ill-feeling on the part of the Soviet 
authorities, threw in his whole weight to clear the atmos- 
phere for a frank discussion of the matter. The issue between 
Iran and the Soviet Union was that the latter was inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Iran through the medium 
of Soviet officials and armed forces. Therefore the Soviet 
Union was requested to refrain from these activities and, 
furthermore, there being no compelling reason for the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet troops in Iran, they were asked to 
evacuate Iranian territory without delay. 

The Soviet officials, while receiving the Iranian delega- 
tion with cordiality and respect, would not agree to with- 
draw their troops from Iran or to refrain from interfering 
in the internal affairs of Iran. 

Instead they made the following proposals: 


1. Soviet troops to continue to stay in some parts of Iran 
for an indefinite period. 


2. The Iranian government to recognize the internal au- 
tonomy of Azerbaijan. In the event of the Iranian Govern- 
ments acquiescence in this request, the Soviet government 
offered to take steps to arrange that: 

A. The Prime Minister of Azerbaijan, in relation to 
the central government, would bear the designation of 
governor general. 


B. Azerbaijan would have no Ministry of War or 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

C. Thirty per cent of the Azerbaijan revenue would 
be paid to the Iranian central government. 


D. All correspondence with the central government 
would be in Persian. 


3. The Soviet government to abandon its demand for an 
oil concession, proposing instead that an Iranian-Russian 
joint stock company be set up with 51% of the shares owned 
by the Soviet and 49% by Iran. 

The Prime Minister, faced with these demands, which 
would not solve our difficulties or comply with our laws 
and sovereignty or conform to the tripartite treaty, the 
United Nations Charter, the Declaration of Tehran, or the 
Persian Constitution, could not adopt any other course than 
to reject them, orally and in writing. Because of his sincere 
belief in the necessity for Irano-Russian friendship, he, never- 
theless, continued to pursue his conversations with the Rus- 
sians in the hope of eventually dissuading them from insist- 
ing on these demands. All of the Prime Minister’s efforts 
came to nothing, the negotiations were deadlocked, and the 
Soviet officials withdrew their proposals. 

Meantime the deadline for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops in Iran, i. e., 2d of March, was at hand. On March 
1 an official communique was announced over the Moscow 
radio to the following effect: “During a talk with Mr. 
Qavem Sultaneh, Prime Minister of Iran, on Feb. 25, he 
was notified of the Soviet government’s decision to the effect 
that, starting from March 2, the withdrawal of part of the 
Soviet troops would be begun from the districts of Iran 
where the situation is relatively quiet, namely, from the 
Meshed, Sharoud and Somnan districts in the eastern part 
of Iran. As to the Soviet forces in the other areas of Iran, 
they will remain in Iran until the situation has been 
elucidated.” 


The Iranian Prime Minister at once lodged with the So- 
viet government the following protest: 

“Mr. People’s Commissar: 

“In the newspaper ‘Izvestia,’ No. 53-8969, dated March 
2, 1946, a communique has been published by Tass Agency 
to the effect that the Soviet government has decided to 
withdraw its forces as of March 2, 1946, from Khohasan, 
Sharoud and Somnan. In this connection it has pointed 
out that they will remain in other parts of northern Iran 
until the situation has been clarified. 

“On the strength of the said official report I have the 
honor to bring the following to your knowledge: In accord- 
ance with the tripartite pact concluded in Tehran between 
Iran, U. S. S. R. and Great Britain on January 29, 1942, 
the evacuation of Iran by Allied forces on March 2, 1946, 
is positive and indisputable. The British troops withdrew 
from the entire Iranian soil on that date. The continuance 
of a portion of Soviet forces in certain parts of northern 
Iran is therefore in no way in conformity with the said pact. 
It is at variance with the repeated statements made by the 
stipulations of the said pact in this respect. Furthermore, 
the recent decision of the Soviet government is entirely in- 
consistent with the constitutional law of Iran and also with 
treaties between Iran and Soviet Russia. 

“In view of the foregoing circumstances, it is with utmost 
regret that I find myself compelled in the name of the Iran 
government to protest this decision on the part of the Soviet 
government and to request that emphatic instructions be 
issued that Soviet forces withdraw from the whole territory 
of Iran as promptly as possible. Please accept the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

“Ahmad Qavam, 

“Prime Minister and Minister Foreign Affairs of Iran.” 

lt was suggested that a joint communique be issued. ‘The 
Prime Minister took the position that there was no point in 
issuing a communique when nothing had been accomplished. 
The Soviet officials, however, sent him a draft of a com- 
munique to which he took exception on two points: First, 
he objected to the statement that discussions had been con- 
ducted with “good understanding.” Second, he objected to 
a statement that discussions would be continued with the 
new Soviet Ambassador who was shortly leaving for Teh- 
ran: instead of this, to state simply the hope that the ap- 
pointment of the new Ambassador would be conducive to 
promoting friendly relations between the two countries. 

The resolution of the Security Council that referred this 
matter to direct negotiations “requests the parties to in- 
form the council of any results achieved in such negotia- 
tions” (Journal p. 82). I regret to inform the Council 
that to my knowledge no positive results have been achieved. 
I am instructed by the government of Iran to refer the dis- 
pute to the Council for decision in accordance with the 
powers and duties of the Council. 


Case On PostTPONEMENT 


Mr. President, I have no instructions from my govern- 
ment to agree to any postponement of the matter which I 
have brought to the attention of the Council in the letter 
of the 18th of March addressed to yourself. 

Now I will read you the reasons why I am opposed to 
any postponement. 

I come now to the question whether delay would prejudice 
the rights of Iran in a manner inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the charter. Soviet troops are still in Iran. Iran 
has suffered and is at this moment suffering from interfer- 
ence in its internal affairs through the intervention of Soviet 
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agents, Soviet officials and armed forces. Iran has no defi- 
| unconditional assurances that these troops will be 
removed from the whole of her territory by a given date. 
And : ! remind you that in connection with the negotia- 
tions that have taken place, 
lran mcons 


demands have been made upon 
stent with its sovereignty and its territorial in- 
Such a state of affairs is, as I have said, explosive. 
Che matter, I repeat, is of great urgency. The presence of 
foreign forces in any country constitutes not only an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty, but also a heavy burden on the people 
and an interference in their daily life; it is equally an im- 
pediment to the exercise of the authority of the government. 
We have had foreign forces in Iran for more than four years 
ind you must realize, gentlemen, how anxious we are to be 
rid of them. If we were to adopt the method of a written 
memorandum and reports to be submitted by the govern- 
ment of lran to the Security Council, the settlement of this 
matter might -be indefinitely protracted. Moreover, the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet troops in Iran is a fact that re- 
quires the production of no documents to establish. 
‘The seriousness with which the people all over the world, 


tevrity. 


as well as the people of Iran, regard this state of affairs is 
testimony to the fact that delay in the settlement of this dis- 
pute is a threat to world peace. The delay is requesed by 
the country that has most to gain by delay. It is resisted 
by Iran because by the same token Iran has most to lose. 
If it is the duty of the Council to consider a matter that is 
likely to endanger international peace, it would seem to be 
the duty of the Council not to delay the consideration of 
such a matter. 

For these reasons Iran views with grave concern any de- 
lay in the consideration by the Council of the merits of these 
disputes. For these reasons, on behalf of my government, I 
request the Council to take up these matters at once and 
reach without reference to further negotiations a solution 
consistent with the principles of the charter. 

As long as definite assurances are not given to the Council 
that the complete evacuation of Iran will take place within 
a brief and fixed period of time without being made condi- 
tional on any forseen or unforseen circumstances of collateral 
agreements, Iran believes that postponement would not be 
in accord with the purposes and principles of the charter. 


Labor’s Responsibility 


THE PLIGHT OF THE WORKER 


] , 


Y presence here tonight is due, I suppose, to the 
tact that recently | gave an interview to a news- 
paper reporter and was bold enough to suggest 

that disputes between capital and labor should be settled 
peacefully rather than by gage of battle. That suggestion 
met with a response that is little short of amazing, and I 
am pleased that some of your members thought it worthy 
of discussion at a meeting of this organization. 

You should understand at the outset that 1 make no pre- 
tense of being an expert upon labor’s relationship with capi- 
tal. | have, nevertheless, had some experience in dealing 
with labor unions. A few years ago, when the fur workers 
union was dominated by Louis Lepke and Jacob Gurrah, I 

acquainted with the brutalities that characterized 
their activities. Included among these were bombings, arson, 

bing, acid-throwing, and probably murder. After the 
conclusion of the trial in which these disorders were revealed, 
it was my privilege to send both of these ruffians to jail. 
Lepke, vou may remember, was later convicted of homicide, 
and died in the electric chair. 

It may also interest you to know that, over the past 10 
vears, | have arbitrated numerous disputes between unions 
and management. These arbitrations have had to do with 
numerous differences that had arisen between the electrical 
workers union and New York newspapers—the typographi- 
cal union and Newark newspapers—and most recently, with 
a dispute between the Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
elevator ¢ perators, 

In addition to this experience, I have been a Federal judge 
for almost Within that time, and in the trial of a 
I have come to know the processes by 
which involved and complicated questions between opposing 
litigants can be adjudicated peaceably, justly, and to the satis- 
faction of both of the parties and the public. Similar proc- 
judgment, can be made applicable to the labor 
troubles that have so long plagued the land in which we live. 


28 years. 


thousand lawsuits, 


esses In my 


By JOHN C. KNOX, Judge of the United States District Court for the Southern District of New York 
Delivered before the One Hundred Club, New York, N 


. Y., February 28, 1946 


If there be merit in the thought that I indulge, it is high time 
that these processes be put into operation. 

From the day on which Cain killed Abel, human beings 
have engaged in strife, controversy, and cavil. They will, 
| fear, continue to do so until the crack of doom. It, there- 
fore, becomes a task of civilization—not alone to prevent 
wars among the nations of the world, but to see to it that 
capital, on one hand, and labor, on the other, shall be re- 
quired to settle their controversies without breaches of the 
public peace. 


TriAL By ComBat 


Once upon a time, in the days of William the Conqueror, 
subjects might, in resolving their disputes, resort to trial 
by battle. Each of the disputants could choose his champion, 
and these two, on a day appointed, would repair to a 60-foot 
square to engage in physical combat. They would be accom- 
panied by scarlet-robed judges of the court of common pleas, 
as well as by sergeants of law. This meeting would take 
place at sunrise, and, upon proclamation that the court was in 
session, a knight would introduce the champions. 

The gladiators would be dressed in armor with red 
sandals. Their limbs were bare below the knees and the 
elbows. Arming themselves with 4-foot batons, each of the 
contestants wearing four-cornered targets, the men would 
begin their battle. If one did not vanquish the other before 
sundown, they were required to fight until stars shone in 
the sky. When this occurred—and if the case were one be- 
tween a tenant and his landlord—the tenant won his suit. 
This would follow, too, if the tenant’s champion was the 
victor. However, if the tenant’s champion went to his death, 
or turned craven, the landlord was entitled to judgment. 

Thus, in a bygone day, lawsuits were tried. This pro- 


cedure, without any semblance of right or justice about it, 
And so it was. At 
The gladi- 


now seems uncivilized and ridiculous. 
the same time, it possessed one cardinal virtue: 
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ators fought each other and did not disturb the public peace. 

But, here in America—when strikes and lock-outs occur 
—the combatants not only fight each other, but engage in 
mortal combat with you and with me. Moreover, their acts 
are condoned by law and excused by public authority. Let 
me illustrate: 

A little more than 2 weeks ago this town was a beleaguered 
city. Due to a strike of some 3,000 men, 6,000,000 people, 
in almost zero weather, were cut off from their supply of 
fuel. Tugboats, it is true, had been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, but this, so far as the strikers were concerned, was 
an idle gesture. They disdained to work for the United 
States. 

Rather than do so, the workers decided—for all they 
cared—that the aged, the infirm, the sick, and the young 
might freeze to death. Upon their refusal to work, what 
happened? Did the Government operate the boats? It did 
nothing of the kind. 

What would it have done had 3,000 German or Japanese 
soldiers cut the supply line on which this city depends for 
comfort, health, and life itself? The Army and Navy of the 
United States would have come to our rescue, and we would 
have had our fuel in less time than it takes to tell the tale. 
But not so in this case. A labor union was involved, and 
the power and might of government—strong enough to bring 
Germany and Japan to their knees—suddenly lapsed into a 
state of impotence. 


MERCHANTS PENALIZED 


What then took place? A peaceful community was put 
under a regime that was nothing less than martial law. 
Business houses, places of amusement, public schools, and 
places of worship were told to close their doors, and they 
did. For this dislocation of normal city life the merchants 
of New York were penalized to the extent of millions upon 
millions of dollars. Immediately following this period of 
inconvenience, danger, and loss something happened. It was 
this: 

On the next day the owners of the tugboats, together 
with their operatives, quickly decided that their dispute was 
one that might amicably be settled, and the siege of New 
York was lifted. Three arbitrators are now engaged in ad- 
justing the differences that caused the strike. But when they 
make their decision who knows for certain that it will be 
enforced? The country’s steelworkers failed to observe the 
terms of their contract. Other unions may, if they choose, 
do likewise. If so, we may again be subjected to a state of 
siege. 

You should know, at this point, that I am heartily in favor 
of labor unions. Were it not for them, the workers in in- 
dustry, due to the selfishness of management, would face a 
barren and unhappy future. Unionism has done much to 
dignify their callings, and to raise their standards of living. 
I devoutly hope these accomplishments will be both secured 
and bettered. I don’t, however, subscribe to the idea that the 
rights of labor are superior to those of the public. In my 
judgment, both capital and labor should be required to sub- 
ject themselves to the rigors of law and order and to the 
preservation of the public welfare. 


CourRTs OF PEACE 


Now, in what I am about to say, I wish you to know that 
I am not opposed to the use of conciliation and arbitration 
in labor disputes. If these devices, or either of them, can be 
effectively employed to bring about and maintain harmoni- 
ous relations between management and workers, | say, “More 
power to them.” But, when these methods fail to adjust 


differences, and when such failure threatens to subject the 
public to inconvenience, loss and open disorder, some other 
medium of determining labor disputes should be available 
to either or both disputants. 

Just as courts of law have superseded the gage of battle 
in the settlement of private quarrels, similar courts, in which 
labor controversies peacefully can be determined, should be 
established. If this were done, and if they were manned by 
upright, intelligent, fair-minded men, I firmly believe that 
before very long, both capital and labor would look upon 
them with confidence and respect. If so, we could be re- 
lieved of the economic and social losses that are now suffered 
by both management and labor, and most of all by the public. 

Day in and day out, the court in which I sit is constantly 
deciding controversies quite as intricate and involved as any 
that were in issue in a labor dispute. Moreover, the litigants 
understand that each decision means what it says, and that 
it must be obeyed. The result is that the peace, order, and 
security of the community are, at all times, maintained. If 
this country is to thrive and prosper; if it is to be free and 
happy; if its integrity of government is to continue, we must 
devise a means by which capital, labor and the public may 
live in peace. 

In making approach to a solution of our present difficulties, 
we should constantly bear in mind that the right of a man 
to work is quite as precious as is the right to strike. Never- 
theless, in the absence of union membership, thousands upon 
thousands of men are denied the privilege of earning a liveli- 
hood. I should imagine that, in their judgment, the treedoms 
about which we constantly prate and boast are little more 
than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

And as we give thought to the man who wants to work 
and can’t, we should also remember the union members who 
go on strike, not because of their wish to do so but because 
they must. These men, I have reason to believe, can be 
counted by the thousands. If any of them dares criticize the 
leader who calls an unwarranted strike, he is a marked man 
from that day on. By one pretense or another, suspension 
or expulsion from the union is likely to be his portion. 


PLIGHT OF THE WORKER 


When this occurs, the worker will be deprived of his job 
and prevented from getting another. Indeed, luck will be 
his if he is not subjected to mayhem and torture. And yet, 
whatever happens to the worker, he is, from a practical 
standpoint, without the slightest chance of redress. Re- 
pressed in their utterances, dominated in their actions, and 
victimized frequently by officials who should give them pro- 
tection, the lot of many of our workers has some of the char- 
acteristics that marked the slave laborers in Germany. These 
conditions should, and ultimately must, end. 

For what reason, too, should this country tolerate the 
warfare that is waged over jurisdictional disputes between 
rival and competing unions? As the leaders of these unions 
engage their men in industrial strife; as factories close down, 
and men chafe in idleness, money ceases to circulate, ma- 
chines grow rusty, consumer demand goes unsatisfied, 
women and children become hungry, and humanity is in- 
sufficiently clad. And all this in the name of union labor. 

If our politicians, and many of our public officials, were 
forthright and spoke the truth, they would ascribe the blame 
for this situation to the men who in their struggle for per- 
sonal power and aggrandizement, are willing that industry 
should be prostrate; that people should starve, and that the 
country should finance the campaigns that some labor leaders 
fight against us. 

Two days ago, this city was threatened with a strike of 
its transport workers—many of them civil-service employees 
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of the municipality, and entitled to benefits not ordinarily 
ivailable to the workers in private industry. And who was 
primarily responsible for that threat to our convenience and 

fety ’ hat answer is easv. His name is Quill, and what 
is mor - is a member of the Council of the City of New 
Yor! 

Sworn to protect and defend the rights of the populace 
whose laws he helps to make, his loyalty to his union takes 
precedence over his allegiance to the public which elected 
him to office. Unless we are alert and ready to protect our- 
selves, it is entirely possible that union labor—a distinct 
minority of the population—will rule the majority. And, if 
this comes about, it will rule with a hand that is both hard 
and ruthless. 

When labor unions countenance strife and disorder, and 
when, fearful of the loss of income and numeric2l strength, 
they tolerate racketeering upon the part of subordinate locals, 

s high time that the public cease to listen to the emotional 

with which labor dins our ears, and insist that, when 
ks, it shall do so, not only with reasonableness and 


realism, but with a sense of its own responsibility to the 
public welfare. 

Let us face the fact that if some of our leaders of labor 
be not curbed, they may, conceivably, wreck industry, destroy 
the capitalistic system, and change our form of government. 
Within my own courtroom, a communistic labor leader has 
declared that, if the court could not find the money with 
which to meet his demands, it would be well to permit the 
company, whose affairs were under administration, to be oper- 
ated by its employees who, he said, were the true owners 
of its property. 

As between labor and government, as between capital and 
government; as between anybody and government, I stand 
for the authority of government—and the present form of 
government—over each and all of them! 

It were well that all of us should now reach the conclu- 
sion that, if men are to be free, and if they are to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom they should no longer toy with the 
thought that the ideology, either of fascism or communism, 
will give relief from the tribulation that afflicts us. 


Possibilities of Future Technologic 
Development 


THE BLIND SPOTS IN MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
By WATSON DAVIS, Director of Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, St. Louis, Mo., March 27, 1946 


L1H a subject as broad and inclusive as this, there 
is opportunity to ramble from the nucleus to the 
tarthest galaxy and still stay within limits. In fact, 
the atomic scientists, arguing as they are so cogently for 
intelligent handling of the tremendous problem of atomic 
energy, may very well contend that if we do not have social 
control of the explosive fission of the atom, we might just 
as well start for that far-flung galaxy without further delay. 

There is a terrific temptation to talk about only the ma- 
terial aspects of technology, about new plastics, new alloys, 
new foods, new textiles, new drugs, new electronics, and a 
thousand other new things that have blossomed during the 
war although their roots are deep in the fruitful years of 
previous peace. I yield not to bigger and brighter bathtubs, 
dishes that you need not wash, automobiles that are speedier 
or even airplanes that travel faster than sound. Neverthe- 
less | am going to try to talk about the future because we 
may know something about the present and not like it too 
well. The future is always full of promise; we always 
believe it is our deliverance. 

One can not view the future without seeing the present. 
The technologic future is born of the present and the past. 
We can control the future by what we do now or what we 
have done. 

The technologic future is compounded of people, accumu- 
lated and accumulating knowledge, the raw and processed 
resources of the earth, and our modes of thinking and doing. 
You will note that there is not a dollar sign in that statement. 
Dollars are not very useful or determining if you have 
enough of them. We, as a nation, seem to have a lot of 
them, perhaps too many of them. 

We do not have enough of the right kinds of minds, enough 
answers to the inevitable questions that arise, enough of the 
fundamental building blocks of matter, or enough of the 
thoughts and ideas that are the essential catalysts of our 
civilization. I do not mean to imply that we are bankrupt 
as some deluded nations have been. We are simply striving 


for a higher standard of technologic living; we are far from 
subsisting on a sub-sustaining technologic diet. 

We have done and are doing some foolish wasting and 
wanton destruction of the stuff of which the future must 
be made. The stupidness of Mars may be blamed for some 
of this but not all. 

Take the priceless ingredient of the future, the human 
factor. Civilizations are what their populations make them. 
All men may have been created equal in the eyes of the law, 
but it is not undemocratic to point out that there are vast 
individual differences. I would have difficulty in setting 
this talk to music and my musical illiteracy is something 
that I would not deny if I were so charged. Some are great 
scientists and great engineers; others are great in other ways. 

The fact is that the ability to do creative scientific re- 
search is rare indeed, although it may be more widespread 
than many have thought possible. An interest and ability 
in any phase of technology, science, medicine and allied fields 
is to be cherished. 

Yet what did we do with this ability during the war and 
what are we doing now? 

To those who think of the atomic bomb and the release 
of atomic energy as a God-given result of science, it may 
come as a shock to hear Dr. M. H. Trytten, director of the 
National Research Council’s Office of Scientific Personnel, 
say, as he did at the Science Service Educational Confer- 
ence of the Fifth Science Talent Search, that several hun- 
red Gls, highly trained persons destined for overseas front 
line infantry duty, who were plucked from an assignment 
pool at a critical time, stood between success and failure of 
the Manhattan District project. 

This is just a dramatic demonstration of how bull-headed 
pseudo-democracy that left technical personnel decisions to 
well-meaning but technically incompetent local draft boards 
has robbed us of thousands upon thousands of scientists and 
engineers of the future whom we sorely need at the present 
time. There is and will be for some time an appalling 
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shortage of scientific manpower, thanks to such decisions at 
top and lower levels during the war. In some fields train- 
ing was cut down as early as 1940. Progressively the flow 
of trained manpower in science was reduced, just when the 
greatest results of science applied to war were being rushed 
to the battlefields. Can it be that democracies, too, in their 
ignorance, have no need of scientists? 

In view of the record, the military men might be expected 
to be the first to lift their voices of command against the 
virtual sabotaging of our scientific personnel strength. Re- 
search laboratories of the Army and Navy are not demobil- 
ized and contracted in size. Instead they are kept running 
and increased in scope. 

Scientific manpower is being wasted in time of peace. 
Some of the most essential young men in the great war 
projects of the OSRD have been rescued from the postwar 
draft only with great difficulties. Some have been swal- 
lowed up ruthlessly in the postwar Army. Such is the grate- 
fulness of our nation! Such is our national ignorance. Such 
is our unappreciation of whence comes our strength for re- 
covery from war. 

These civilian scientists out of uniform—virtual soldiers 
in work clothes—are evidently outside the pale. They got 
no GI educational rights, or veteran’s hospital privileges, or 
colorful service ribbons, or the golden eagle that says: “I 
served.” It is no minimization of the job that combat 
soldiers did to say that fighting scientists in laboratory or 
field need fair treatment. They should not be penalized be- 
cause they served so well in the capacity that they were best 
able to fill, and in the jobs that they alone could do. 

This abuse and misuse of potential scientific manpower is 
continuing. Selective service boards in their eagerness to 
fill the ranks of occupation armies are snatching young men, 
regardless, when they reach 18. The war is won, and we 
have no need of doctors, engineers and scientists! That 
seems to be their attitude. The possibility of a science- 
talented young man getting to college promptly for training 
for great future usefulness is less promising in many cases 
than it was during the war. One of the winners of the 
Fifth Science Talent Search concluded earlier this month 
attended the Science Talent Institute in Washington only 
by special dispensation from his draft board. 

Even worse is the lack of any widespread serious effort 
to persuade science talented youth to do something about 
their potentialities in the interest of civilization. We are 
told that there is a shortage of 15,000 scientists in the land. 
This is far more serious than a shortage of sugar or wheat 
in the world, and it gets much less thought and attention. 

As a consequence of the inaction in Congress upon the 
science foundation bills and because so much effort has been 
expended in trying to keep fundamental science out of the 
clutches of the military, this major problem of the continu- 
ing supply of scientific personnel has all but been neglected. 

One argument is that the great flood of GI students now 
inundating the colleges will give us the raw material out 
of which scientists will be made. Figures show that this is 
simply not true. Veterans who have had the necessary pre- 
liminary training, interest and ability in science do not exist 
in sufficient numbers. The graduate schools, by and large, 
are not full in most sciences, in spite of extensive scholarship 
programs, in addition to the GI bill of rights, intended to get 
back into college the wartime research workers. 

A great deal more must be done, and done immediately, 
upon the long and the short haul, if we are to have enough 
scientists in the future to do the needed fundamental basic 
research that must be government- and foundation-supported 
in non-commercial research laboratories, and to fill the 
beautiful and monumental research laboratories that indus- 
tries are building in such magnificent profusion. 





The very essence of our scientific continuity is contained 
in the stores of our accumulated scientific knowledge, 
whether these be in our libraries of technical and scientific 
literature, our patents, our secret war archives or the minds 
of men. War has mussed up the channels and disordered 
the files, and a major job in scientific and technologic re- 
conversion is the bringing of all the modern methods we can 
devise to work upon:this problem of scientific communication 
and intelligence. Scientific intelligence is fundamental to 
any planning of research in a broad sense. We need to 
apply microfilm, selecting devices, copying methods, and 
even radio to the problem of collecting, sorting, finding, dis- 
tributing and using. Paramount is the necessity of putting 
a certain amount of scientific brainpower at work on this 
service activity. Because it will pay good dividends and 
apply the investments of research to technology and every- 
day living, it deserves the necessary millions of dollars. It 
should be tackled at the UNESCO level as well. 

That man from Mars when he views the earth must be 
very puzzled by what men cherish in the way of earthy ma- 
terials. He sees us storing up by the ton gold for which 
we have little practical use, aside from filling teeth. He 
sees us critically short of such prime essential materials as tin, 
lead, rubber, hemp, manganese and a host of other raw ma- 
terials. We allow ourselves to be placed in a precarious 
hand-to-mouth position as the result of world economic in- 
trigues, although it was pointed out long ago by our geolo- 
gists and other scientists that we should stockpile what we 
are short of within our borders. Even in the postwar settle- 
ments, we are so unmindful of our technologic future that 
we do not get material, earthy, solid quid pro quo for our 
credits abroad, instead of chimerical paper credits likely to 
blow away in the next gust of world disagreement. We need 
a balance sheet of irreplaceable materials of our civilization 
and vigorous effort to get ourselves and our world neighbors 
in a good material position. This is a major, immediate job. 

Ideas and modes of thinking are so important in science, 
technology and everything else we do that we may take them 
for granted. Human nature is the root of all good and evil. 
It makes wars and peaceful living. 

Mathematics occupies its key place in science because it 
is a manner of thinking. The human brain guiding a stub 
of pencil on a scrap of paper (supplemented or not by an 
electronic computing machine) can do things that brute 
strength could never achieve. 

Scientific thinking is useful outside the laboratory. To 
the extent that it is used in world relations, government, 
industry and other human affairs there will be more peace- 
ful living. 

But do not for a microsecond imagine that scientific think- 
ing is all harsh, blunt, unemotional and uninvolved. The 
processes of human thought are not yet charted and logically 
understandable. The formulae can not yet be written. 


Part of the troubles of the world come from the stern 
logical approach to human affairs. We need psychologists 
and psychiatrists, as well as economists and atomic physicists, 
to guide our statesmen in their dealings with themselves 
and others. 


About a year ago two thousand American psychologists 
issued a statement on “Human Nature and the Peace.” Here 
are some of the things they told us: War is not unavoidable, 
since it is built into men not born in men. To build peace, 
work with the rising generation. Hatreds, racial. national 
and group, can, to a considerable extent be controlled. Con- 
descension toward “inferior” groups destroys our chance for 
a lasting peace. Liberated and enemy peoples must partici- 
pate in planning their own destiny. The man in the street 
knows the general directions in which he wishes to progress 
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and his expressed aspirations should be a major guide to 
policy. 

Such fundamentals are just as much science as the laws 
of the fission of plutonium. The basic principles of human 
nature, whether exemplified in British, Russian or Ameri- 
can, can be studied and, to a degree, understood as a guide 
to getting along without conflict. This is a study potentially 
as important as any other research project in the world. 
It mav allow the avoidance of more death and destruction 
than any other human activity if we can understand and 
act sufficiently fast and positively upon what is known and 
can be learned. 

While we talk of world affairs, we could use a consider- 
able amount of understanding of human nature close to home 
in order to avoid labor-industry conflicts, race prejudice, and 
economic and political intolerance. 

This whole intricate human nature problem is one of the 
least explored areas of science. There are many unworked 
fields in the scientific landscape. Some of them, like human 
relations, are fenced in by taboos and customs. Others are 
neglected. Our scientific research as a whole is so unplanned 
and distressingly laissez-faire. 

A great deal can be said in favor of planning, if it is the 
right sort of planning. ‘True, a dictator makes plans, and 
that kind of planning for science can stifle progress and 
oppress the scientists. What is needed is the kind of plan- 
ning that points out the opportunities and sets up challenging 
problems. Attempts to set up problems would expose further 
needed researches. Adequate planning would also include 
the means and personnel for realizing the opportunities. 


That is where $.1850 and $.1717 come into the science 
picture of the moment. These bills before Congress contain 
much of the hope for a vigorous support and utilization of 
science in the interests of the people in a peacetime world. 
The National Science Foundation bill (S.1850) provides 
the organization and the sinews to carry on basic scientific 
research in universities and non-commercial laboratories. 
Such knowledge will bring forth technologic advances of the 
future. It can implement the information services needed by 
science and technology. It would cherish and nurture our 
science talent so sorely needed. ‘The McMahon atomic en- 
ergy bill (S.1717), if the military clique had not ruined it, 
would have made possible proper controls of energy from 
within the atom, and would have restored the possibility of 
the continuance of nuclear research, now virtually hamstrung 
by non-understanding secrecy imposed by the military. The 
science and atom bills are the most important measures be- 
tore Congress so far as our future is concerned. 

If Congress enacts them without disabling mutilation and 
without undue delay we may be able to counter the pre- 
cipitous demobilization of research that followed upon the 
end of the war. We may be able to get key scientists back 
to work exploring atomic nuclei. We may avert the tragedy 
of science misused as a mad challenge to a new world war. 
But it is later than it seems. Time and science refuse to 
wait around for uncomprehending obstructionists. 

These things I talk about are such general objectives for 
technologic development, you are saying? You are inter- 
ested in things that factories can do tomorrow or next year. 
Go to the Patent Office or to the bright young men of the 
developmental laboratories of our great corporations, who 
are working with the fundamental ideas of before the war, 
twisting them into intriguing appeal and possible usefulness 
to the people. ‘The real future for technology is contained 
in the fundamental science of today and tomorrow, the dis- 
coveries and observations that we can not guess as to what 
they are or who will make them. We only know that they 


will be made if our researches are sufficiently wide-flung, 
mobile and discerning. 

The scope of all knowledge and the wide range of human 
thought constitute the basic foundations of future technology. 
I suppose that the manufacturers of castor oil, calomel and 
spring tonics before the First World War could hardly 
have been expected to foresee what an industry the manu- 
facture of vitamins has become. 

So I list a few of the blind spots in man’s knowledge, a 
few unknowns worthy of our most skillful and energetic 
probings. All of them are stuff of the future. 

Here are intensely personal unknowns: 


1. Living longer: the prolongation of life, the retarding 
of old age, the prevention of premature senility, which means 
the conquest of degenerative diseases, among them cancer, 
heart and circulatory disorders, nephritis, arthritis, and dis- 
eases of the respiratory system and the brain. We should 
be able to live and work a half generation longer. 


2. Virus conquests: least controlled of all infectious dis- 
eases those caused by viruses, such as colds, poliomyelitis, 
need their nemeses, their sulfas and antibiotics. 

3. Healthier personalities: mental ills, ranging from 
chronic grouches to disabling phychoses, take major tolls. 
Disordered personalities have physical, mental and emo- 
tional bases. Mentally warped personalities give rise to 
crimes against society, including making of wars. 

These are concerned with the discovery of the substance 
of the universe: 


4. Exploration of the elements: new chemical elements 
are still to be discovered, probably a half dozen or so. Trans- 
mutations (not alone of uranium) and properties of older 
ones need exploration. Undiscovered sources should be sought 
for elements little-used because scarce. Particles within the 
atomic nucleus yet unidentified may exist. 


5. Exploration of the universe: the impact of astrophysical 
knowledge of the universe around us may be more philo- 
sophical or religious than technologic, but sun, stars and 
galaxies have their down-to-earth effects. Experiments of 
immense time and size are in progress. 

And here are a few major scientific mysteries: 


6. The secret of photosynthesis: despite the energy re- 
leased from within two atomic nuclei, our main source of 
energy is the sun, whose radiation is converted by photo- 
synthesis in growing plants, a process we do not understand 
and can not duplicate in any factory. 


7. The secret of protoplasm: the living cell is the seat of 
life itself. An explanation of its protoplasm may explain 
life. Nuclear chemistry of the living cell may be more re- 
vealing than nuclear chemistry of the elements. 

These concern in great degree the world community: 


8. Automatism: the lever, wheel and such simple devices 
were beginnings; steam, electrical and internal combustion 
engines were, further steps; the electron tube is the prime 
servant of automatic operation today, peaking in complex 
electronic computing machines that almost think in a routine 
way. Automatic operation applied to factory, farm and 
home, assuming the burden of human drudges, may give 
time for more creative thinking and doing. 

9. World brain: civilization’s memory is in its records, 
its book, its literature, its handed-down lore and customs. 
Overburdened human brains forget. Our world organiza- 
tion or disorganization of knowledge has its lapses of in- 
complete records, its Babel of languages, its geographical 
stagnation, its confusion of classification and its overpower- 
ing bulk. The intelligence of the world may be intelligent 
enough to mobilize for use its intelligence. 
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10. Psychological welfare: in the stress of war, all the 
skill of psychological interpretation (propaganda, if you will) 
and all the machinery of mass communication are devoted to 
world-wide mutual understanding (of our side.) This psy- 
chological warfare needs to become peaceful psychological 


welfare, a process of peoples knowing and understanding 
within and across man-made borders. This will be the 
essence of peace, which history shows is one of the greatest 
of unknowns, worthy of the most intense and earnest scien- 
tific research. 


Government Encroachment Upon 
Economic Freedom 


PRODUCTION IS STALLED 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the Carbondale Central Labor Union, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, March 14, 1946 
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2 E than six months have passed since V-J Day. 
By this time, we should have been well along on 
the road to postwar recovery. Such is not the case. 
Instead of peace bringing order out of chaos, it has added 
even worse confusion to our economy. Rapid expansion of 
industrial production has failed to materialize. Shortages 
of the necessities of life and housing are daily becoming more 
acute. Prices are still going up. The forces of inflation 
are on the march. The Government with one hand solemnly 
pledges to hold the line and with the other deliberately 
creates a serious bulge. Federal agencies, instead of elimi- 
nating wartime controls, are imposing new and even more 
baffling regulations. Increases in wage rates obtained by 
organized labor through collective bargaining are rapidly 
being wiped out by higher living costs. Congress is in re- 
volt against anything the President recommends. 

This is not an exaggerated picture I have drawn. It 
squares with the harsh facts in every particular. And these 
facts, added together, represent a threat to the future of the 
American way of life which the workers of our country 
dare not ignore. 

It is not my purpose here to place the blame for the 
present unsatisfactory situation on any individual or group. 
I prefer to point out where our national policies have devi- 
ated from the true path and to indicate how we can regain 
the road to postwar recovery with the least possible delay. 

The big danger we face is the establishment of a perma- 
nent economy in our country regulated and regimented from 
beginning to end by the Federal Government. ‘That is a 
step toward totalitarianism. When freedom of enterprise 
for labor and for business is wiped out by Government, 
every other freedom enjoyed by the people stands in jeopardy. 

Let us concede that the growth of Government encroach- 
ment upon the economic freedom of our people began with 
the war. That was inevitable. But it did not end with the 
war. That could have been avoided—and it must be stopped! 

I am convinced that President Truman approached the 
nation’s postwar problems in the right spirit and with every 
determination to restore a normal economy as promptly as 
the necessary changes could be safely effected. He told 
me so. I believed him and I still believe in his sincerity. 
But the tragic truth is that he received and listened to the 
wrong advice. 

Consider what happened in the field of labor-management 
relations. When the trade union movement sought to 
cushion the shock of reconversion after V-J Day by nego- 
tiating increases in wage rates for the nation’s workers to 
make up for the loss in take-home pay due to reduction of 
working hours and elimination of overtime, the President 
summoned a Labor-Management Conference in Washing- 


ton to recommend methods by which such programs could 
be settled peacefully and without undue delay. 

The conference deliberated several weeks and arrived at 
certain constructive conclusions. Its two major recommenda- 
tions were: 

1—That collective bargaining should be universally 
adopted as the only practical method of settling labor-man- 
agement disputes in a satisfactory way. 

2—That when collective bargaining failed to bring about 
agreement, labor and management should be willing to sub- 
mit issues left in dispute to voluntary arbitration. 

This expression of the Management-Labor Conference 
reflects the economic philosophy originated, advocated and 
practised by the American Federation of Labor. It em- 
phasizes freedom of action on the part of free working men 
and women who have organized themselves into free, demo- 
cratic unions. Its chief objective is the elimination of com- 
pulsory arbitration and of government intervention or domi- 
nation in collective bargaining and wage standards. These 
findings fail to satisfy certain elements who not only favor, 
but rely upon, government intervention in the fixing of wage 
standards. They seem to fail to grasp the fact that if gov- 
ernment can give, it can also take away. 

Labor has fought from the beginning for the enjoyment 
of the right to organize into free, democratic unions and to 
bargain collectively on equal terms with employers. It can- 
not afford to compromise upon these fundamental principles. 
Through its steadfast devotion to this line of procedure, 
organized labor has established itself as a vital force in the 
economic and industrial life of the nation. It has mobilized 
its economic strength and through the exercise of its power, 
strength and influence has served to promote the economic 
and social welfare of the working men and women of our 
country. 

We cannot accept a regimented economic philosophy 
formulated and imposed upon the workers by the govern- 
ment. Instead, we insist and demand that labor shall be 
accorded the right to form its own unions, to consolidate 
and utilize its resources and its economic strength in con- 
formity with democratic principles and procedure. Free- 
dom and liberty are just as essential to the welfare of the 
workers as the Four Freedoms are to all the people of our 
own country and all others throughout the world. 

It is universally recognized that President Truman has 
been under severe pressure. However, he could have in- 
sisted that all labor disputes be settled by collective bar- 
gaining and voluntary arbitration without government in- 
tervention. Instead, he listened to incompetent advisers 
who concocted a magic formula for him—another “easy” 
way out. This formula called for the settlement of labor- 
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management disputes by government fact-finding boards and 
for the imposition of compulsory cooling-off periods. The 
American Federation of Labor promptly announced its op- 
position to any such invasion of labor’s fundamental right 
to strike and the inauguration of compulsory arbitration by 
Government—which is what the fact-finding procedure 
amounted to. Industry rebelled against inspection of its 
books and investigation of its profits by fact-finding boards. 
Without waiting for specific Congressional authorization, 
the President appointed a few experimental fact-finding 
boards and their utter failure in practice persuaded Congress 
to reject the President’s recommendation for the enactment 
of Fact-Finding Board Legislation. 

Because of these upsetting developments, the President 
and his advisers erroneously decided to re-establish war 
emergency control over wages and collective bargaining. 
This, in my opinion, was a grave mistake. Following the 
lifting of war emergency restrictions upon collective bar- 
gaining after V-J Day, the representatives of millions of 
workers made definite progress in the settlement of wage 
scales and wage standards through genuine unrestricted col- 
lective bargaining. This progress was abruptly terminated 
as a result of the announcement of a new stabilization policy 
on the part of the Government. 

Under the new stabilization policy, a formula for wages 
has been set up similar in principle to the “Little Steel” 
formula and Government agencies must pass upon wage 
agreements before they can be applied and accepted. Work- 
ers still remember how they resented the restrictions placed 
upon collective bargaining and those who participated in 
collective bargaining through the establishment, maintenance 
and application of the “little steel” formula. They protest 
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against the application of the principle of a wage formula 
particularly now when the war emergency period has passed. 
The new stabilization policy places labor in an inescapable 
Government straitjacket by requiring prior approval from 
the Wage Stabilization Board of any wage increase which 
will be used by an employer as a basis for application for 
higher price ceilings. 

It was indeed unfortunate that certain influences caused 
the administration to barter and bargain at the expense of 
the consuming public, including the wage earners, at a criti- 
cal period in the economic life cf the nation. The net result 
of it all is to subject millions of wage earners to the danger 
of inflation. Increases in wages mean nothing to wage 
earners if prices are to soar and the cost of living constantly 
mount. History records that prices increase more rapidly 
than wages. Such a policy is economically unsound. It is 
inflationary in principle and wage earners pay more heavily 
than any other class of people when uncontrolled inflation 
prevails. 

I am confident that time and experience will prove the 
soundness and validity of a free economy as compared with 
a controlled, regimented economy. The stabilization policy 
originated by the administration and inaugurated by Gov- 
ernment decree does not square with the American way of 
life. It is in contradiction to the basic principles upon which 
our democratic form of government rests. We must unite 
in defense of the principles of freedom, liberty and democ- 
racy and in the preservation of a free economy, free demo- 
cratic unions, freedom to bargain collectively without Gov- 
ernment interference or domination, and freedom to exer- 
cise those inherent rights conferred upon us by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We realize that all these rights 
will be impaired if not destroyed if the nation becomes 
permanently subjected to a regimented economy. 

At the moment neither labor nor industry know where 
they stand nor where they are heading in the future. Em- 
ployers are afraid to make commitments for fear of disaster. 
Production is stalled. Reactionary elements in Congress are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to attempt to wreck the 
entire system of price control. Powerful inflation lobbies 
are aiding and abetting this move. In addition, they are 
backing Congressional attempts to enact the worst anti- 
labor legislation ever proposed in Washington. 

How can these dangerous trends be halted? How can 
we restore sane and sensible conditions which will be clear 
to all and encouraging to all? 

I propose, first, that the present crazy-quilt stabilization 
program be scrapped and that the President invite repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry and agriculture to confer with 
him on the drafting of an entirely new one which will be 
fair and just to the entire nation. 

Secondly, I recommend that this new policy be adopted 
for the duration of not more than one year, with the un- 
equivocal commitment that at the expiration of that time all 
Government controls on wages and prices be dropped. 

Finally, I urge with all the emphasis at my command that 
the Government eliminate itself from the sphere of labor- 
management relations except for offering a strengthened 
Conciliation Service to both parties and allow labor and in- 
dustry to work out their problems through the proper meth- 
ods of collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration. 

In my opinion, even our great country cannot indefinitely 
sustain the strain of living from one emergency to the next 
without relief. We must set ourselves a reasonable deadline 
to get back to a normal basis and meet that deadline. The 
American Federation of Labor will do its utmost to help 
achieve that goal in the interests of preserving the American 
way of life for the American people. 
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